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Editorial, 


ISTRUST and criticism of the expert is a way 
people who know little of the matter in hand 
have of showing they think they know much 
and actually know nothing. The voice of au- 
thority arouses protest. It smacks of kings and 

autocracy; but when we need it, and lives depend on 
it, our pride turns to obedience. ‘The man who resents 
in another a tone of direction will be glad of nothing 
so much as just that imperative certainty if he is hunt- 
ing for a fire-escape or getting on the rescuing fireman’s 
ladder. There is no way so certainly best but that 
plenty of people will be sure of a better, but when they 
are very ill they will take the physician’s advice, and 
when they want a will to hold they will pay a lawyer 
to say how it must be drawn. Why every one should 
not do the same for food conservation is due: to lack of 
good eyesight. When our men come to need it, people 
at home will change their minds and ways. 


5d 


APPARENTLY, the letter of ‘A Practical Business Man”’ 
who advocated in a recent Register the requirement of 
a bond from every would-be minister, that he would 
at no time or under any circumstances become a burden 
to his church or the community, created more interest 
in the Pension Fund than the earnest appeal for that 
Fund, printed a few weeks earlier. We have received 
letters of protest against his suggestion, and we hope 
that the writers will back up their letters by encourage- 
ment of the better plan, more seriously offered. 


* 


REGIMENTAL flags, and all other flags of troops at war, 
are not carried to the front. They are deposited where 
they can be taken again when the troops come home. 
There are no flags in the trenches. ‘They are all very 
good in their place,’ said a Canadian captain, “but I 
never knew one to stop a nine-inch shell.’”’” The same 
principle is true at home. The good of inspiring signs 
and words and songs of patriotism is that they make 
action, not that they are anything of themselves. To 
make them a substitute for action is like making fine 
words and professions and avowals a substitute for relig- 
ion. ‘They too easily seem to be religion, and are dropped 
as if finished with the utterance. We do not undervalue 
them in insisting that they shall be demonstrated in con- 
duct. People who think we make religion a mere,matter 
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of conduct, and say we have no religion properly so called, 
because we insist with Saint James that faith without 
works is vain, overlook what we put underneath it all. 
They would not call soldiers unpatriotic for not taking 
the flag into the trenches, yet they do just as absurd a 
thing when they think people unreligious for not hold- 
ing a banner of faith everywhere. It is just because 
- they are patriotic that soldiers do not let banners hinder 
defending them. “It is just because we believe so much 
in religion that we put all our strength into proving it. 


»* 


THE sentiment of justice from which grew the belief 
in everlasting punishment cannot be satisfied, even in 
that belief. We reject it because it is too terrible, too 
incompatible with the love of God. We might refuse it 
because it is not adequate with the justice of God. Meas- 
uring the hideous wrongs of these times, which give 
moments the agony of years, and years the weight of 
infinities of woe, we cannot imagine penalty for those 
responsible for it which would compensate for their 
crime. Punishment never could bring the account even. 
The most exact determination of responsibility and assess- 
ment of suffering would fail to meet the requirements of 
the situation. Our rejection of everlasting punishment 
must be more deeply founded than upon any measure 
of justice and love. Another principle must come in. 
Everybody must help redeem things. Neither punish- 
ing nor forgiving will go far enough. The whole world 
must bear the burden which any part has brought. All 
must suffer, and be willing to suffer, the pains of salvation. 


»* 


A COLLEGE girl, answering the question what the 
course in Biblical instruction had done for her, gives a 
definition of the divinity of Christ quite to our mind. 
“That divinity of Christ’ —she said—‘I was not sure 
just what it meant, but I wanted to preserve it. Now 
I know that the divinity of Christ is not to be reckoned 
by a miraculous birth or supernatural powers of healing 
and knowing everything, but that he is significant be- 
cause he was so clearly related spiritually to God, who 
is a Spirit, that he recognized the Sonship of all men. 
His was a unique and special relation to God, but one 
not essentially different from that possible to all men. 
His understanding of God and his will to teach it to 
men no matter what it cost him personally, thereby 
revealing the God in him, are the important things 
which are not overturned by gray little doubts as to 
what ‘they say.’ I have learned to judge Jesus by 
what I found him to be, not by some vague ideas handed 
down to me.” ‘To people who say that Unitarians do 
not believe in the divinity of Christ, we commend this 
way that many people are accepting. It is so familiar 
and characteristic among Unitarians that they can never 
understand the common ignorance as to their views on 
this subject. Perhaps our best explanation to orthodoxy 
will soon be found in orthodoxy itself. 


Sad 


One of the wonderful changes wrought by the spirit 
of the times is the exposure to public scorn of show, sham, 
shoddy, and social pretence. A painted beauty exposed 
to certain gases may become a ridiculous object. By 
chemical changes the paints and pomades that made 
her passably beautiful become streaks of blackness, 
smudges that reveal the vanity and innocent hypocrisy 
of the maiden thus exposed to ridicule. Something like 
this is taking place in the case of prosperous people who 
have trusted to the display of wealth, and the splendors 
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it makes possible, to make them leaders in society. In x 
these perilous times all unnecessary display seems ‘so 
wholly out of place that even the show-pieces of fashion- 
able society begin to comprehend the need of simplicity, 
sympathy, and helpfulness. They begin to be glad that 
they have the wherewithal to serve. Extravagances in 
food, clothing, equipage, and hospitality are now con- 
spicuously, and it is to be hoped finally, considered signs 
of vulgarity, and as such are rapidly disappearing. But 
we must not be too sanguine. After the Civil War fraudu- 
lent enterprises and vulgar ostentation rolled in like a 
flood long held back by the needs of the hour. It took 
years to re-establish in some measure the ideals of the 
Republic. This time let us look ahead and make an 
end for all time of vulgar display, and the ostentation 
that hurts the feelings of the poor and offends all lovers 
of reality. 


The Christian Spirit. 


We are in the habit of saying that Christianity is not 
a creed but a life, not a form of belief but a spirit; and this 
is true. The Christian spirit is something definite; 
everybody knows what is meant when an act or a disposi- 
tion is described as Christian or unchristian. 

But when we ask for definitions and instructions as to 
the best method of cultivating the Christian spirit and 
carrying it into practice in common life, the answers are 
strangely inharmonious, the directions conflict. Among 
the answers given we have set forth the Church, sacra- 
ments, creeds, forms of organization, and various other 
suggestions that are confusing to the common mind. 
The result is that the multitude thinks the settlement of 
the question as to the cultivation and increase of the Chris- 
tian spirit too difficult for the ordinary man in the street, 
and turns his attention to other things. 

Our own answer is too often vague and inconclusive; | 
and yet if the Christian spirit is a fact of common knowl- 
edge, it can be described, its cause can be stated, and the 
effect desired produced. All classes of believers and un- 
believers are agreed in assigning to Jesus of Nazareth the 
first place as promoter of the spirit. In seeking to know 
how he has promoted this spirit it is desirable to lay aside 
all questions of philosophy, all the historic creeds, and 
all the perplexities of ecclesiastical history and Biblical 
criticism, and give attention to the particulars in regard 
to which there is no controversy. 

As a thinker he could not be wholly original; he was 
in the line of prophetic succession. He honored and 
quoted the prophets, and turned to them for his own cre- 
dentials. His originality consisted not so much in what 
he said as in what he did; in at least four particulars he 
showed his originality, and these are so simple that a child 
could understand them. : 

First of all, he lived as if he believed that God was his 
father. The agnostic doubts with an “if,’—if things 
are so, then so and so. ‘The believer, too, often believes 
with an ‘‘if,’—if things are so, then so and so. Jesus 
took it the other way; he said, “God is my father, therefore 
all things are mine.” ‘The other half of the doctrine of 
Fatherhood is Sonship. God had been called “Father”’ 
for many generations; now for the first time the doctrine 
of Sonship came into full view. With it came peace, 
dignity, power, and simplicity. The one question that 
came each day with the morning light was, “What this 
day is the business of a son of God?” Pras. 

But he did not stop there. He addressed his disciples — 
as of the same divine order. To them he spoke of - 
God and your God, my Father and your Father.’ 
caught the spirit of his fellowship when he wro 
children of God: ‘‘If children, then heirs; hei 
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Jesus Christ.” His 
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- inal in a new and wonderful way. One conspicuous in- 
_ stance appears in his treatment of women, in a chivalric 
_ tenderness that reached down to the Magdalens and lifted 

them up. The lowest woman was a sister who had gone 

astray and who could be reached by love and sympathy. 
In all these particulars he was unique, and hence the singu- 
larity of the Christian spirit that all men recognize and 
honor. They whom the common people would select 
as the best exponents of that spirit are not always those 
who are most conspicuous as creed-makers, church- 
builders, and defenders of the faith, but rather the simple- 
hearted men and women who live as if they were members 
of a brotherhood in which every one is bound in duty to 
serve the brotherhood. Sometimes some deed of heroism 
marks an inconspicuous member of society as an exemplar 
_ of the true Christian spirit. 

These articles of belief and rules of conduct were made 

_ effectrve by the conviction that the human soul, being of 

_ divine origin, is indestructible. It was not an assertion 

of mere continuance, but a conviction of overwhelming 

_ power, that nothing can harm a human soul doing its 

proper work. 


The effect upon the disciples who built the first Chris-- 


tian churches was overwhelming. ‘They were filled with 
a divine ardor, and uplifted by an enthusiasm that made 
them indifferent to danger and death. There grew up, 

_ therefore, in the Roman Empire a brotherhood that be- 
_ came the rival of the imperial government. Attested 
_ facts and incredible legends show that a new power had 

arisen of which secular governments were forced to take 
heed. At first, and for a long time, efforts were made to 
root out and destroy this brotherhood; but the Christian 
spirit prevailed and kept alive the hope of the world. 

We have churches of many kinds that make claims to 
spiritual authority, we still have creeds that are put for- 
ward as of divine origin, and there are sacraments for 
which miraculous virtue is claimed; but in none of these 
things is the Christian spirit imprisoned. When the 
__ people say of any popular hero, ‘‘He is a true Christian, 
_ if there ever was one,’’ the person so described may or may 
not be a dignitary of the church, or even a church member, 
but he will be some one who has illustrated in motive and 
deeds the spirit of brotherhood, as one who loves his fel- 
low-men. 


Difference and Dissension. 


There is more difference between these two things than 
is commonly understood. We too readily assume that 
differences produce dissensions, and that they have to be 
carefully concealed or repressed, or even hypocritically 
disguised, so that there will be no trouble. The general 
habit is to manage opinions with great circumspection so 

that they will not clash, or make bad blood. Friends 
_ avoid them about important matters, and relatives have 
_ their family dinners, fearful that something hotter than 
soup will be spilled, and more precious things than gowns 
_ will be spoiled; and even churches tread lightly when it is 
sirable to keep the peace, lest Christians should show 
they love each other in a way to make kindlings for 
laughter of the ungodly. 
he prevailing theory about the matter is that differences 
> bad blood. We are bold enough to submit the dis- 
‘ that bad blood is responsible for all the vexation of 
mees. We make free to contradict roundly any one 

that to have diverse opinions, and to express 
is productive of dissension. We know too 
issensions generally follow vigorous 
together so often as to make it 
‘ .< : af . 
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p, and Brotherhood made him orig- 


- appear that there is - relation of cause and effect between - 


them,—but what we deny is that the cause is the differ- 
ence, and that dissension is the effect of difference. ‘The 
cause is quite a different matter. In any dead contro- 
versy, dissection will prove that the root of the distemper 
was temper,—not at all the wide breach between the parts 
at conflict, but the poison of the spirit on one or both sides 
which made the conflict fatal to good-will. In living cases 
it is harder to prove this, because the instance cannot be 
held still long enough to examine it, and vivisection is 
not practicable; but, without touching any dangerous 
ground, we think something may be said to lead to the 
conviction that incompatible opinions may mingle, and 
even crowd together, without making a riot. 

When the facts are looked at with an even eye, it is 
seen that at least two things, which have nothing to do, 
essentially, with differences of opinion, do enter among 
them and account for all the trouble ascribed to them. 
One is unfairness, and the other is bad manners. The 
unfairness may not be dishonest, though the way honest 
persons will slip into dishonesty without intending it, for 
the sake of winning out for what they think is true, is 
baffling to intelligence; it has only to be careless or blind 
to make just as bad results as if it were intentionally dis- 
honest. There is an intellectual dishonesty possible to 
persons of strict and scrupulous truthfulness. It comes 
of not liking to take consequences which follow thought, 
and managing the thought so that the consequences will 
not follow. The way words can be used to wind the path 
of ideas round where it is desired to have them end, the 
way they seem, almost, to use their users to their own un- 
doing, and fall into line, with Ouija-like magic, so as to 
give the proof already in mind, is too subtle for descrip- 
tion; but every one can see that this is so. Select your 
statement with care; avoid any words that would lead 
your opponent’s way; keep your own end in view all the 
time; come out at it with both feet on the ground: this 
is an unfailing recipe for gaining the case—but it is also 
maddening. ‘The uncrafty mind, or the candid one which 
will not enter into this sort of contention, retires defeated 
and alsoinjured. A good sport will take defeat; but when 
it is unfair, and he sees foul play, it is required of no hon- 
orable man that he smile and pretend he is fairly beaten 
and shake hands across the net. Even love, the apostle 
said, cannot endure dissimulation.. It is not that they 
have fought that makes men who differed enemies; it 
is that the fight was not fair. 

A volume should be written about the other cause, for 
it has never been written even to the end of the first 
chapter, but the theme of it can be put in a word, dis- 
courtesy. Here is where the very saints may err. If, 
with all the kindness and good temper in the world, they 
put into oblivion the duties of consideration, kindliness, 
comprehension, propriety, care to mix with the discussion 
of the subject no imputation or personal reflection of 
discredit or reproach upon the opponent, and fail to value 
at its real worth that invaluable necessity so seldom fully 
appreciated, etiquette, then the fairest contestants on 
the jousting-ground of truth will make it a field of blood. 

All this has to be taken into consideration by our critics 
who say that unless its members believe alike a church 
cannot achieve unity, and that the ground of religious 
agreement can be no other than agreement. What we 
venture to propose is agreeableness as an antidote for 
friction in disagreement, and clearness as an imperative 
requisite in difference. When people understand each 
other and can enjoy luncheon together, there is no danger 
that any, or all, of their keenest differences will cause dis- 
sension. ‘Their differences may amount to a crevasse of 
dissent, but so long as they can step across it the differ- 
ences will amount to nothing more, 
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American Unitarian Association, 


The War Work. 


A considerable number of inquiries have been received 
by the officers of the Association in regard to the activities 
of the Unitarian churches and their representative organi- 
zations in behalf of the men of the army and navy. I 
will endeavor to make in this column a brief report upon 
these matters. 

It is obviously impossible to tabulate at length the 
helpful endeavors of our individual churches. The 


_ secretary of the Association’s Department of Community 


Service sent out a month ago a questionnaire seeking infor- 
mation. Not every church has responded, but it is safe 
to say that practically every Unitarian church in the 
country is at this time a power-house of beneficent energy 
and a centre for much well-directed endeavor for the 
welfare of the men in the field, on the seas, and in the 
camps. Nearly all our churches are working and 
distributing centres for hospital supplies, surgical dress- 
ings, and Red Cross equipment, and are both collectively 
and individually generous contributors to the great relief 
funds. ‘The churches near the camps are for the most 
part well organized for hospitality, for recreational work, 
and for special religious services. Many have War 
Work‘Councils for the co-ordinating of the various activ- 
ities and for keeping in touch with the young men who 
are in the field. Others have Committees of Public 
Safety and Food Conservation Committees. The Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union and the parish houses at 
Cambridge, Burlington, Syracuse, Indianapolis and other 
places are used as “ Army and Navy Clubs.” Unitarians 
all over the country have been conspicuous in the member- 
ship of the various committees for relief and welfare work. 
Probably no religious fellowship in the country, large or 
small, has been so amply and ably represented in the 
leadership of such enterprises. 

The activities of the representative organizations of the 
Unitarian churches are more susceptible of tabulation and 
report. The action of the General Conference at Mon- 
treal committed the churches squarely and unreservedly 
to the support of the National Administration in the 
vigorous prosecution of a just and necessary war. The 
Executive Board of The Alliance early put on record its 
approval of all efforts for “‘the overthrow of tyranny and 
the establishment and strengthening of the principles of 
democracy and freedom.” The officers and Directors of 
the Association acted on these matters before war was 
declared, and have, during the last six months, abundantly 
put their convictions to the test of deeds. The Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting, adopted a resolution affirm- 
ing “‘unstinted loyalty to our country and to our gov- 
ernment and especially to those ideals of freedom and 
justice which we share with all men of good-will.” The 
staff of the Association has been active with voice and 
pen in all parts of the country, proclaiming the great 
principles that underlie the movements of the national 
conscience and holding up the ideals of freedom and fra- 
ternity. I have personally visited during the summer 
and fall training-camps from Maine to Wisconsin, and 
have spoken to many gatherings, large and small, of 
officers and men. My associates have been active on the 
same lines as occasion has offered. By the authority 
given me by the directors of the Association I have desig- 


nated some thirty well-qualified Unitarian ministers to 


serve as volunteer chaplains in the camps. Some of these 
men have been at work for a number of months; others 
are just taking up these responsibilities. ‘These volun- 
teer chaplains co-operate in the activities of the Y.M.C.A., 


a 


service. 

The special publication activities of the Association 
have included the issuing of a series of bulletins, in the 
early months of the war, calling the attention of the — 
ministers and churches of our fellowship to the new duties 
and responsibilities—such as agricultural preparedness, 
the safeguarding of camps and communities from moral — 
perils, and co-operation with the great national agencies 


for public safety and for food conservation. A special 


“Service for Use in Time of War” and a pamphlet con- 
taining ‘Twenty-five Hymns for Use in Time of War” 
were prepared, issued, and have been widely used. There 
followed the publication of a special series of. pamphlets, 
entitled The Army and Navy Series, especially adapted 
to the needs of the men in camp and field. These are 
placed in quantity in the hands of the volunteer chap- 
lains and other workers. Sets of appropriate books have 
been sent from the headquarters of the Association to 
every camp library. The Lincoln poster has been dis- 
tributed freely to all the Y.M.C.A. huts. The roll of 
honor, adapted for use in church vestibules or other 
appropriate places, has been put at the disposal of our 
societies. A column of timely, appropriate, and inspiring 
quotations has been supplied every week to the Christian 
Register, under the title ‘For Freedom and Humanity.” 
The special money-raising activities undertaken by 
the officers of the Association have been as various as the 
diverse needs and appeals. Both the Association and 
The Alliance have put a fair proportion of their endow- 
ments into Liberty bonds. Our churches and people 
have contributed approximately $75,000 toward the 
Y.M.C.A. work, of which some $40,000 went through the 
treasury of the American Unitarian Association. The 
Association has also acted as a channel or agent for a 
number of different relief funds. More recently the 
New England Missionary Council has engaged in raising 
money for special work to be done in connection with 
Camp Devens, at Ayer, Mass., and this is now going for- 
ward vigorously. Money was also raised and sent to 
England to provide and furnish the American Room in 
Lawrence House, the hostel provided for the use of sol- 
diers and sailors at the Unitarian Headquarters in London, 
and another contribution was sent to the Belgian Relief 
Fund administered by the English Unitarians, 
A number of Unitarian ministers are at work under — 
commissions from the United States Government, the 
Red Cross, or from the War Work Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
Many are enlisted in Home or State Guards or are serv- 
ing on Public Safety Committees. Seven application 
for chaplaincies in the army are now pending in 
Adjutant-General’s office at Washington. Two Uni 
rian ministers have within a week received their 
missions for overseas work in connection — 


work at Camp Devens. At least ei 
ters are enlisted in the army or are in 
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>-thirds of the Unitarian ministers in the country 
some form of national service. — Seah 


lution recently adopted by one of our more remote 
Conferences :— 


_ Whereas, in the mystery of human society many nations of the 
, work! are caught in the toils of war; 
And whereas, the people of the United States and Canada have 
felt themselves drawn into the struggle for the sake of protecting 
great principles upon which their governments are founded; 

And whereas, the President of the United States, together with 
the Government of Canada, have summoned all citizens to work 
with them in the vast efforts they have undertaken,— 

Resolved, That we, the North Pacific Conference of Unitarians, 

assembled in Seattle, October 10, 1917, comprising the Unitarian 
Churches of Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia, pledge our 
total loyalty and obedience in behalf of our respective nations. 
We would dedicate ourselves to the great task laid upon us. 
Whether we are called to the field of battle, or to any service of 
helpfulness to our. governments at home, or to the aid, succor, or 
comfort of those who are soldiers in our behalf, we hereby offer our 
devotion and consecrated purposes to the end that, having met 
the present necessity with determination and firmness, we may 
with new heart and wiser experience restore the ideals of interna- 
tional friendship and keep society in perfect accord with the Chris- 
tian hope of a Kingdom of God. 

Resolved, That we, the North Pacific Conference of Unitarians, 
take this occasion to express to the officers of the American Unita- 
rian Association our great appreciation of their loyal and patriotic 
efforts in this time of war, for their inspiring utterances, their fertile 
suggestions to the churches and all their practical purposes of co- 
operation to maintain the nation, to relieve suffering and to keep 
alive our common spiritual ideals. 
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Current Copics. 


Two important measures for the regulation of the pro- 
_ ductive and economic system of the country have been 
announced since last week. The United States Ship- 
building Labor Adjustment Board, in a decision directly 
affecting the shipbuilding yards on the Pacific Coast, 
granted a wage increase based upon the increase in the 
cost of living, thus establishing a precedent for the 
solution of all wage and labor problems in the ship- 
& building industry and furnishing a formula for the treat- 
ment of similar situations in all industries engaged in the 
_ production of war materials. Herbert Hoover, the Fed- 
eral Food Administrator, established machinery for the 
control of prices to the consumer by announcing that 
retailers who charge excessive prices will be deprived of 
_ supplies by pressure to be exerted upon the licensed 
wholesaler. The steps taken by the Adjustment Board 
_ and by Mr. Hoover are designed to prevent the retarda- 
tion of the machinery of industry through labor disputes 
and the exploitation of the public by undue charges by the 
grocer, the butcher, and the baker. 
“Sn x : : 
. * 
7 ‘Tan first casualties en by the American armies 
on European soil were recorded in history last Monday, 
n the War Department announced that in first-line 
es in France, where American troops had been de- 
_for instruction, three Americans were killed, five 
ounded, and twelve were captured on November 3. 
in his despatch on the incident gave no 
ion save the facts stated above. While the 
gommaner was forwarding his despatch to 
American artillery was developing an 
escribed in the unofficial news from 
‘above normal.” Unofficial reports 
which the Germans took their 


a 1 the trenches describe the 
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he spirit of our churches is well represented in a Sia 


- of the Austro-German offensive. 


conduct off Hie ‘Aerie Ecos: as Paaiea, There are 
reasons to believe that the Germans, in their first contact 
with the American land forces, will make a special effort 
to strike with all the energy which they are able to muster 
in order to make as strong an impression as cae upon 
their new foe. 
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THE Government at Washington last week indicated — 


its purpose to extend prompt aid to Italy in the crisis 
which has confronted the Italian armies under the pressure 
In addition to the al- 
location of a hundred thousand tons of shipping and a 
large supply of coal to Italy, the United States Govern- 
ment made a loan of $230,000,000 immediately available 
for the Italians. The impression was conveyed by these 
specific acts that the United States appreciated thoroughly 
the necessity of prompt aid to Gen. Cadorna in his 
struggle with an aggressive enemy, and that it would do 
everything in its power to rehabilitate the striking power 
of Italy. A feature of the situation was a popular de- 
mand in both America and Italy that the United States 
issue a declaration of war against Austria-Hungary in 
order to define the status of the latter country as an active 
ally of Germany in operations which promise to affect 
the military situation of the Entente as a whole. There 


were expectations, in fact, that Austria-Hungary would 


take the initiative by declaring herself at war with the 
United States. 
&* 


T'HE seriousness of the crisis in Italy was indicated last 


Monday by the arrival at Rome of Premiers Lloyd 


George and Painlevé, with some of the most eminent 
military leaders of Great Britain and France, for a con- 
sultation with the new Italian Government under the 
premiership of Signor Orlando. Previous to the departure 
of the British and the French premiers for the Italian 
capital, the information was conveyed in an indefinite 
form that assistance in materials, especially guns, was on 
its way to the menaced lines of the Italian armies on the 
Tagliamento River. In London and Paris, as in 
Washington, there appeared to be a definite conviction 
that the German successes in Italy were approaching their 
highest point, and that Italy would obtain sufficient aid 
in time to enable her to repel the German attempt to 
wrest mastery of the northern part of the peninsula. It 
appeared to be recognized that such a disaster to Italian 
arms would involve the reorganization of the entire 
Entente plan of campaign and the temporary subordi- 
nation of the west front to the Italians as the point of 
most vigorous military action. 
erie 

In the mean while, the invasion of the province of 
Venetia was pressed by the Austro-German forces with a 
degree of force which indicated more than a purpose to 
save Austria from the continuance of the Italian offensive. 
Cadorna’s second and third armies, drawn up on the west 
bank of the swollen Tagliamento, were making a de- 
termined effort last Monday to stem the Austro-German 
tide. The invaders, however, had already crossed the 
Tagliamento north of Pinzano and were continuing their 
blows in an attempt to render untenable the entire 
position to which Cadorna withdrew after he had aban- 
doned the Bainsizza Plateau and Gorizia, and had with- 
drawn his forces with heavy losses from the Isonzo posi- 
tions. Further north, on the upper reaches of the Tagli- 
amento, an Austro- German force was operating with the 
evident purpose of turning the Tagliamento line and 
compelling Cadorna to withdraw still further south and 
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west, possibly to the Piave or even the Po. The danger 
of such a reverse for the Italians was regarded as one of 
the possibilities of the near future. 


* 


Waite the Italians were grappling with a difficult 
military and political problem, the news from Russia 
indicated the temporary withdrawal of that country 
from the active operations. In a remarkable interview 
with a correspondent of the Associated Press last Thurs- 
day, Premier Kerensky declared that Russia was weary of 
war, and expressed the expectation of the Russian people 
that their allies would, for the time being, bear the burden 
of the crisis. he Russian premier, however, character- 
ized as “ridiculous” the question whether Russia intended 
to withdraw from the war. M. Kerensky plainly called 
the attention of the allied nations to Russia’s need for all 
sorts of supplies, especially leather, boots, iron—and 
money. In Washington, Paris, and London M. Keren- 
sky’s statement was taken, not as foreshadowing the 
detachment of Russia from the Entente alliance, but as an 
urgent warning of what might happen if the Entente 
governments did not take immediate steps to supply the 
wants of the Russian armies for the sinews of war. — 


»* 


Boru the Austro-Hungarian and the German Govern- 
ments, in official utterances to their respective peoples, 
treated the Austro-German successes in Italy as demon- 
strations, both of striking power and of a determination 
to press the war to a victorious conclusion. ‘The Kaiser, in 
public announcement of the reverses imposed upon the 
Italians, informed the world that the ‘‘faithless former 
ally” of the Central Empires now had occasion to feel the 
weight of German wrath. In Vienna, as in Berlin, the 
Austro-German successes were cited as proofs of the 
solidity and enduring strength of the Central alliance and 
of the ability of the armies of the Central Powers to take 
the initiative in the fourth year of the war. While these 
declarations were being made at the Austrian and 
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. German capitals, a considerable retirement of German 


forces of the Aisne was recorded in official bulletins from 
Paris. This retirement was characterized by ‘some 
military experts as the prelude to a further and much 
more extensive retreat of the invaders of France and 
Belgium. 


Brevities. 


In these days of darkness and light, of sadness and joy, 
there can be no such thing as a starved imagination. 


For a peace in which the United States would be 
obliged to remain armed and militant we.should pay the 
price of defeat and failure. Peace must mean the chance 
to be friends with all the world. 


In the face of all the obstacles raised by war-time 
demands the Detroit Methodist Conference has succeeded 
in raising $700,000 as its share of the great Methodist 
fund for pensioning aged preachers. 


Instructive testimony comes from chaplains of the 
French Army as to the effect of their military service. 
The exemption of ministers, here and in England, ap- 
parently on the ground that service would interfere with 
the religious function, appears not to be justified by 
experience. Priests on the French front become soldiers 
without prejudice to their religious standing. When 
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their services are needed, they perform them qi as 
readily as though they were not themselves soldiers. The 
moment the religious service is required the other function " 


vanishes. : 


‘Why should not a minister be pensioned as well as a 
soldier? He is fighting the evil that makes the soldier 
needed,’’ writes an earnest objector to the practical busi- 
ness man who seeks to evade his church responsibilities. 
“T can think of no way by which Christianity could be 
put off the earth sooner,” our correspondent says, “than 
that a minister should be required to have rich relatives.” 


The trend of the times away from interest in and 
statement of religion under doctrinal forms, toward 
expression in terms of life, was illustrated by a distin- 
guished speaker at the Religious Education Conference 
who made a “comparison of the table of contents of 
two Sunday-school hymnals, both published by the 
same company, one in 1900 and the other only eight 
years later. 


It is not too early to begin to use the Christmas of this 
year in accordance with the duties and necessities of the 
year. Pleasing and appropriate remembrances are neither 
pleasing nor appropriate when they consume what would 
be more fitting and acceptable in some other form. We 
can take the remembrances of our friends, and of our 
loved ones, for granted, and please them more by spending 
in their name what will bring joy to those who need it 
more. ‘There are kindnesses and sacrifices which turn 
ghastly and forbidding in the presence of great wants 
that gain nothing from them. 


Letters to the Editor. 
A War Measure. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

We should like to know if there are other liberal churches 
which have taken action similar to ours. Our Unitarian 
and Universalist parishes by unanimous vote have agreed 
to unite their interests for the duration of the war. The 
traditional difference, ordinarily found, existed here, but 
with a commendable heroism the members of both par- 
ishes resolved to forget those differences and unite for the 
general welfare. 

This national crisis is too trying for us to insist on the ~ 
luxury of decentralized worship. The maintenance of 
separate churches when one will do the work is likely to 
be called in question before the crisis is past. Leaders 
may well urge on their parishes the consideration of union 
as a war measure. 


Epwarp H. Corron. 
DANVERS, MASS. p 


An Appeal for Ayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— | 

The Missionary Council’s appeal for the Camp Devens — 
Fund states that the meeting-house of the parish must be — 
completed and such appointments and facilities provided — 
that the Unitarian churches of New England will have — 
in the local church a model church plant to be the instru-_ 
ment for its social and religious work in behalf of the men 
at Camp Devens. An architect estimates that it 


cost four or five thousand dollars to complete this | rk 
is Cia 


and to provide this necessary equipment. S s 
I wish to remind our people that the First U: tari 


Parish Church of Ayer has proved its deserts by h 
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f selling the property ding haan) 
years this church has put over two thousand dollars into 


_ the work of remodelling the building, besides giving more 
_ for every other purpose, including the minister’s salary. 
J FRANK B. CRANDALL. 
AYER, Mass. 


Which Word Comes First. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The coupling of two words dealt with in recent numbers 
of the Register is a matter of grammatical interest, and 
the theory that the more important word usually comes 
first seems to be correct. The apparent contrast between 
the phrases “men and women”’ and “ladies and gentle- 
men’”’ may, I think, be explained as follows: ‘‘Men and 
women” is the natural order, but “ladies,” originally in 
England signifying members of the aristocracy, took pre- 
cedence of “gentlemen,” who belonged to the next social 
rank. 

In addressing a meeting at which any of the aris- 
tocracy are present, a speaker to-day begins, ‘‘My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen.” The word “ladies’’ is properly 
the feminine of “lords,” so that the aristocracy of both 
sexes come first, and in the same order as “men and 
women.” After the aristocracy the speaker comes to 
the next social rank, “gentlemen,” the feminine of which 
was originally “gentlewomen.” The three grades were 
_ originally ‘“‘lords and ladies,’ “gentlemen and gentle- 

women,” “men and women.” ‘Thus “ladies’’ precede 
_“gentlemen,’’ and, now that every one is called either a 

gentleman or a lady, the formal order of address becomes 
the order of the colloquial phrases. 
E. Basu, Lupron. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Serious Sermons for Solemn Saints. 


Isaac went out to meditate in the fields—GENn. xxiv. 63. 


This beautiful habit I find is growing on the male 
members of our churches. While concerts and study 
clubs and art museums attract many more women than 
men, the deeper male nature may be seen in the way in 
which the men of the family are coming more and more 

to worship God on Sunday mornings in the fields. 

My eyes fill with tears when a man begins with, “I 
work so hard all the week that on Sunday morning I feel 
I owe it to myself to go out and kneel on the long grass 
meditating on lost golf balls.” 

Yes, it is touching to see our neighbor’s wife bringing 
up her husband’s breakfast to his room Sunday morning 
while their dear little son runs down to the store for 
the colored supplemental fields of meditation for the 

man. 

Some people think the world is growing worse. But 
how much better this is than the old hypocrite who used 
to get up and light the stove and get the breakfast while 
his wife was getting the children washed and dressed 
¢ church, and then used to shave himself and go right 
the’street with his wife and family, just as if they 
friends, to the same pew at church. : 
rteenthly and finally, Beloved Brethren, it is 
how the big men of our nation are mostly men 
to church because they are so humble. At a 

chapel recently I noticed that nearly all the men 
-names were known in the world were there, but 
none of the little instructors were there. 
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“Song of the Pilgrim Soul. 
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March on, my soul, nor like a laggard stay! 
March swiftly on. Yet err not from the way 
Where all the nobly wise of old have trod, 
The path of faith made by the sons of God. 


Follow the marks that they have set beside 

The narrow, cloud-swept track, to be thy guide: 
Follow, and honor what the past has gained, 
And forward still, that more may be attained. 


Something to learn, and something to forget: 
Hold fast the good, and seek the better yet, 
Press on, and prove the pilgrim hope of youth,— 
The Creeds are milestones on the road to Truth. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


The Contribution of Congregationalists to American 
Hymnody. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


American Congregationalists, or, as our Unitarian 
brethren prefer we should say, Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists, have made a noteworthy contribution to the 
treasury of Christian song. The laureate of American 
hymn-writers, as regards popular approval, is undoubtedly 
Ray Palmer, ‘‘the most widely known and deeply loved 
hymnist of America,”’ as he has been called by one familiar 
with hymn-lore. His deeply moving hymn, “My faith 
looks up to Thee,’”’ was written in 1830, the year of his 
graduation from Yale College, and was the first of many 
devout and spiritual hymns which he left to enrich the 
Christian hymnal. 

The honor of writing the great Pilgrim hymn,—‘O 
God, beneath Thy guiding hand,’—fell fittingly to a 
son of the Pilgrims, Leonard Bacon. It is an abbrevia- 
tion of a hymn written for the bicentenary of New Haven 
in 1833. A truly noble hymn this, great its reverence, 
its restraint, its imagination. The ‘wintry strand,” 
the “prayer and psalm,” the heritage of ‘‘laws, freedom, 
truth,” the “ guarded graves,” the appeal to the “children’s 
children’’ make an assemblage of memories and motives 
that stirs the loyal heart to its depth and will sweeten 
and sustain the memory of the New England fathers as 
long as America endures. 

At the tenth International Congregational Council in 
1901, the delegates who came from Great Britain were 
invited to spend a day in Salem, the mother of American 
Congregational fellowship. From the old stone station 
they went in a body to the site of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Salem, where they stood with uncovered 
heads and sang Leonard Bacon’s hymn. It would have 
been a scene of deep impressiveness whatever hymn 
had been sung, but this one seemed to fit the occasion 
as if it were written for the purpose, and new sacredness 
was there added to its well-won honors. 

If Leonard Bacon wrote the great pilgrim hymn of 
America, the elder President Timothy Dwight, whose 
name is regarded by Dr. Julian as ‘the most important 
in early American hymnology,”’ wrote the great American 
church hymn, “I love Thy kingdom, Lord’’ (1800)—a 
hymn that has passed into the heritage of the Church 
Universal as one of the goodly hymns of the church of 
the ages, full of devotion, tenderness, and strength. 


May our tongues cleave to the roofs of our mouths if’ 


we forget to sing this hymn of loyalty! 

Not the least of the services which our American Schools 
of Theology have rendered to the churches is their con- 
tribution to hymnody and hymnology. Harvard Divinity 
School far excels all others in this respect. Yet our 
Congregational seminaries are by no means without 
distinction in hymn-history, especially Andover. It 
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was in a room in Bartlett Hall on Andover ‘Hil, eceeee a 
was written by” ed 


to tradition, that ‘‘ America” 
F. Smith. It was as an Andover student that Leonard 
Bacon began his career as a hymnodist, editing a collec- 
tion of hymns for the monthly concert of missions 
(Andover, 1823). Among other Andover hymnists have 
been Samuel Wolcott, author of “Christ for the world, 
we sing”; James E. Rankin, who wrote “‘God be with you 
till we meet again”; and Henry M. Dexter. One of 
the most valuable contributions which the Seminary 
has made to the church at large was the well-known 
‘Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book”’ (1859), edited by Profs. 
Edwards A. Park and Austin Phelps, which won a marked 
advance in hymnody, both theologically and poetically, 
and was, in the judgment of Dr. Julian, “the most at- 
tractive and valuable of American hymnals to its date.” 
It was accompanied by a series of papers by the editors 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra explaining its purpose and methods. 
These were afterward published in a volume entitled 
“Hymns and Choirs” (Andover, 1860), the first and, 
until Dr. Louis Benson’s recent notable volume, “the only 
American treatise on Hymnology.” One of the finest 
services of ‘‘The Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book”’ was in 
reawakening the lyre of Ray Palmer, who, at the instance 
of the editors, wrote some of his finest hymns for this 
book, including ‘‘Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts,” 
“O bread to pilgrims given,’’ and ‘Come, Holy Ghost, 
in love.” 

This unique service of Andover to hymnology was 
renewed in 1887 when Profs. George Harris and William 
J. Tucker, assisted by Mr. W. K. Glezen, published 
“Hymns of the Faith,” a book which brought a new 
conception of the dignity and beauty of the worship of 
God in song to many of us who were their students. While 
not emanating directly from Andover, two other hym- 
nals which have done very much for Congregational 
worship, ‘‘Songs of the Christian Life’? (1912), Charles 
H. Richards, editor, and ‘The Pilgrim Hymnal’ (1904, 
revised edition, 1912), were prepared by Andover alumni. 
Rev. Charles L. Noyes, D.D., the editor of ‘The Pilgrim 
Hymnal,” who is both an alumnus and a trustee of 
Andover Seminary, has done a signal service in the care 
and skill and eminent success with which he has prepared 
this admirable hymnal, the latest fruitage of the growth 
which began with the old ‘Bay Psalm Book.” While 
widely catholic in its sources and spirit, the book not 
unnaturally contains a generous sprinkling of hymns by 
Andover men,—several by that rare, devout, and poetic 
scholar Prof. Theodore C. Pease. Among the hymns by 
Andover alumni is the stirring hymn by Ernest W. 
Shurtleff, written for the graduation of the class of 1888, 
“Lead on, O King eternal.” Other Congregational 
seminaries have contributed to the enrichment of our 
hymnals, Hartford having rendered especial service in 
the cultivation of a high standard of church music. 

The Congregational people have done much—as it was 
fitting they should—to make hymn-singing congregational. 
It was in the Great Awakening that hymn-singing in 
New England began to manifest its greatest fervor and 
influence, just as it did in the Wesleyan revival in England. 
Hymns for the era of revival of 1790-1832 were furnished 
by Nathan Strong’s ‘‘ Hartford Selection of Hymns’’(1799). 
Kighteen years later Dr. Samuel Worcester of Salem, 
Mass., published “Select Hymns,” again stimulating 
congregational singing. The habit lapsed, however, as 
worship again became formal and mechanical. At the 
middle of the last century the choirs in the larger churches 
monopolized the musical part of the service. ‘The people 
listened sometimes approvingly, sometimes critically. 
This did not please that great humanist and hymn-lover 
Henry Ward Beecher, and he set about making his mighty 
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“Plymouth” Hyvinala’ were persia fi n arpose, 
and the result was such as to make congregational g- 
ing a fresh power in America ever since. Lowell Mason, 
who did much for congregational singing through his 
singing classes and his composition of hymn-tunes 
(twenty-one of his tunes are included in the ‘Pilgrim 
Hymnal,” the next largest number after Dykes and 
Barnby), was a New England Congregationalist. ‘The 
daughters as well as the sons of the Pilgrims and Puritans 
added to the wealth of American hymnody, as the names— 
found in most of our hymnals—of Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Prentiss, and Lucy Larcom attest. 

If one were asked to select the recent hymns which, 
because of their quality and adaptability to human need, 
have come most into favor, one of them would undoubtedly 
be Washington Gladden’s ‘‘O Master, let me walk with 
Thee.’’ ‘The reasons for its rapid and wide acceptance 
are not far to seek. It has “the mind of Christ’’— 
lowliness, patience, serviceableness, love. It contains no 
hint of theological bias, for either old or new, and yet it 
was written, as the author himself has told me, at a time 
when he was being bitterly attacked by the champions 
of orthodoxy and when he was schooling himself to bear 
it in the spirit of the Master. As a prayer for fidelity, 
magnanimity, and patience growing out of personal ex- 
perience, it reaches the heart and meets the common 
need. It appeared first in Dr. Gladden’s weekly paper 
Sunday Afternoon. From a whisper of the soul it has 
become a song of the people. 

Another hymn less widely known but of rare charm 
and quality, by an honored Congregationalist, is Dr. 
Edwin P. Parker’s “ Master, no offering, costly and sweet.”’ 
This hymn has the rare advantage of having its tune 
composed by its author, a wedding of “perfect music 
unto noble words.’’ ‘The hymn was written originally— 
as Dr. Parker has informed the writer—to close a sermon, 
a late example of a custom by which many of John New- 
ton’s hymns and others came into existence. 

Such hymns give evidence that the flame still burns in 
the hearts of the sons and daughters of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans and that they and their children’s children will 
not fail to sing the hymns of the fathers and also to meet 
the challenge of the Psalmist, ‘‘O sing unto the Lord a 
new song!”’ 


Spiritual Life. 


You who would serve the master, serve the master’s 
own. We call for the union of all who love in the cause 
of all who suffer.—R. J. Campbell. 


* 


Until we learn the only way to serve God is to serve 
our neighbor, we may have knocked at the wicket gate, 
but I doubt if we have got our feet across the threshold.— ad 
George MacDonald. 

* 


In heaven the stature is measured by love, and not by 
what men call genius or skill or wit or fancy; and, therefore, — 
those that love most and grieve most give themselves — 
most to the care of God, and he will never Ciaappoies ‘the 2 
hope of a loving heart.—Henry Wilder Foote. hee “ 
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Better be deceived now and then than lose all confidence 
- inmen. Better do some foolish things in your effort to 
make the world better than sit calmly back and criticise 
_ others. Hope goes to the discouraged and defeated and 
bids them take fresh courage, that the field is not lost as 

long as the indomitable will remains.—George D. Latimer. 


. Albania and Byron. 


~ 


_ NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. _ 


The overtures made by Albania to Italy and pro- 
visionally accepted by the Italian Government have once 
more turned attention to that wild and interesting coun- 
try. In 1812, when Lord Byron was travelling in the 
East and engaged in writing the early cantos of ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” he visited Albania and was greatly impressed 
by the picturesque scenery and savage independence he 
everywhere found. It is evident that in more than a 
century the characteristics of Albania have not greatly 
changed. At that time it comprised parts of Macedonia, 
Illyria, Chaonia, and Epirus. Although it was, as it were, 
within sight of Italy, Byron and his friend Hobhouse were 
with one exception—Maj. Leake, the official British resi- 
dent at Yanina—the very first Englishmen to penetrate 
into the interior. They were invited by Ali Pasha to 
visit him at Tepaleni, his birthplace, where was his 
favorite residence. It took them nine days to make the 
journey, though ‘‘furnished with every accommodation 

and escorted by one of the Vizier’s secretaries.’”’ He 
_ describes the scenery as beyond the power of pen or pen- 
cil to depict. The natives reminded him of the High- 
~ anders of Scotland “in dress, figure, and manner of 
living.” He says:— A 
“Their very mountains seemed Caledonian, with a 
kinder climate. The kilt, though white, the spare, active 
form, their dialect, Celtic in its sound, and their hardy 
habits, all carried me back to Morven. No nation are so 
detested and dreaded by their neighbors as the Albanese; 
the Greeks hardly regard them as Christians, or the 
_ Turks as Moslems; and in fact they are a mixture of 
both, and sometimes neither. ‘Their habits are predatory 
all are armed; and the red-shawled Arnauts, the 
Montenegrins, Chimariots, and Gegdes are treacherous; 
the others differ somewhat in garb, and essentially in 
character. As far as my own experience goes, I can speak 
favorably. I was attended by two, an infidel and a 
~ Mussulman, to Constantinople and every other part of 
_ Turkey which came within my observation; and more 
faithful in peril or indefatigable in service are rarely to be 
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_ Then after describing the affecting farewell which these 
o fierce but kindhearted brigands took of him he re- 
; to the general description. He adds:— 
he Albanians in general (I do not mean the culti- 
ors of the earth in the provinces, who have also that 
ation, but the mountaineers) have a fine cast of 
ace; and the most beautiful women I have ever 
stature and in features, we saw levelling the 
by the torrents between Delvinachi 
heir manner of walking is truly 
‘strut is probably the effect of the 
ending from one shoulder. ‘heir 
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long hair reminds you of the Spartans, and their courage 


in desultory warfare is unquestionable. Though they 


have some cavalry among the Gegdes, I never saw a good 
Arnaut horseman; my own preferred the English saddles, 
which, however, they could never keep. But on foot they 
are not to be subdued by fatigue.” 


One or two of the passages referring to Albania in— 


“Childe Harold” illustrate how Byron transmuted the 
crude ore into gold:— 


“Tand of Albania! where Iskander rose; 
Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise, 
And he his namesake, whose oft-bafiled foes 
Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous emprise: 
Land of Albania! let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men! 
The cross descends, thy minarets arise, 
And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 
Through many a cypress grove within each other’s ken. 


“Ne city’s towers pollute the lovely view; 
Unseen is Yanina, though not remote, 
Veiled by the screen of hills: here men are few, 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot; 

But, peering down each precipice, the goat 
Browseth; and, pensive o’er his scattered flock, 
The little shepherd in his white capote 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock, 
Or in his cave awaits the tempest’s short-lived shock.” 


And one more, which still better characterizes the wild 
chieftains sulking in their mountain-fastnesses :— 


“Fierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back? 
Who can so well the toil of war endure? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous need: 
Their wrath how deadly! but their friendship sure, 
When Gratitude or Valor bids them bleed, 
Unshaken rushing on where’er their chief may lead. 


“Childe Harold saw them in their chieftain’s tower 
Thronging to war in splendor and success: 
And after viewed them, when, within their power, 
Himself awhile the victim of distress; 
That saddening hour when bad men hotlier press: 
But these did shelter him beneath their roof, 
When less barbarians would have cheered him less, 
And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof— 
In aught that tries the heart how few withstand the proof!”’ 


Byron simply experienced what almost every traveller 
has proved, that friendliness and good-will will be met by 
the same virtues even among the wildest savages. 

Jamaica PLAIN, Mass. d 


Modern Equivalents of Luther’s Thought. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


The ideas of Luther and his friends, which flashed out 
of them like rays of living light, were taken up by the 
Protestant theologians of the next century, made into 
creeds, and then worshipped. As the Roman Catholics 
put ceremonies between the soul of man and God, so the 
Protestant divines put dogmas and doctrines between the 
soul of man and God. Now we were to be saved, not by 
sacraments, indeed, but by believing a creed. This idol- 
atry took the place of the former ones. So, once more, 
men had to be taught that we are justified by faith; that 
God will forgive us when we can believe in his forgiving 
love; that what we need is not a creed nor a doctrine, but 
immediate communion with the Father. 

Four Protestant movements have had this for their ob- 
ject, and all have brought men back into direct communion 
with the Infinite Spirit. These four are: Quakerism, 
Methodism, Unitarianism as taught by Dr. Channing, 
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and the Transcendentalism of Theodore Parker and Mr. 
Emerson. : 

The central idea of Quakerism was faith in the Inner 
Light, or God’s voice in the soul. The Friends believed 
that in every soul there is an open door to God, and that 
if we are quiet that voice will speak, and tell us what to 
think and do. Truth comes immediately from God, not 
from tradition or through the senses. ‘‘Each person,” 
says Penn, “knows God from an infallible demonstration 
in himself. ‘The instinct of a Deity is so natural to man, 
that he cannot be without it, and be. The Spirit of God 
teaches all things to the waiting, patient soul.”’ In this 
faith the Quakers went forth, giving their testimony against 
war, against slavery, against oaths, rejecting sacraments 
and priests, having no baptism, nor Lord’s Supper, nor 
paid ministers,—taking care of each other, eating their 
meat in singleness of heart. ‘‘They are a people,” said 
Cromwell, ‘‘whom I cannot win by gifts, honors, offices, 
or places.” 

The Quaker movement meant “going directly to God.” 
It was justification by faith in a modern equivalent. So 
also was the great movement of Wesley. Wesley was at 
first what we call a ritualist, seeking to save his soul and 
the souls of others by sacraments, sacrifices, self-denial, 
and charity. But the Methodist movement began only 
when he dropped all this, and accepted simple faith as 
sufficient for his own salvation and that of the world. 
By faith he, also, meant direct access to God. Read the 
Methodist hymns in their Hymn Book, for the hymns of 
any community are the surest signs of their central faith. 
See how close they come to God, with what childlike famil- 
iarity they depend on him! Most hymns adore a distant 
God; the authors of these feel God talking with their 
heart. Such hymns remind one of Rafaelle’s picture of 
Saint Cecilia, who has ceased from her own song, and 
dropped her instrument, to listen to the angels singing 
above, far off, yet close to her ear and heart. 

The Unitarian movement, in the mind of Dr. Chan- 
ning, had the same purpose. He sought for a simpler 
faith than the doctrines of his day offered. His faith 
was that man was the child of God, and that God’s love 

‘came near to every human heart. He, too, taught sal- 
vation by faith!—he taught us to trust always in the 
omnipotence of Love, and in the sufficiency of human ca- 
pacity and human power to find its way direct to the 
Father. So he led men up from the formal piety and mere 
outside morality which prevailed in his day, to an en- 
thusiasm for a living and loving God, for human freedom, 
progress, perpetual development. ‘The strength of his 
teachings was that he made salvation to have its root in 
a perfect trust in God and man. 

Lastly came the Transcendental movement, which 
once more put aside all religious works and ceremonies, 
and substituted for them a profound trust in the undying 
and immortal instincts of the soul, and in a God so infi- 
nitely perfect as to be incapable of any change, whom all 
nature and all life must obey,—a God moving in all things, 
an inspiration in all hearts, the all in all. Emerson is the 
prophet of this faith, and thus he expresses it:— 


‘‘Ever fresh, the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation, 
From the heart of God proceeds, 
A single will, a million deeds, 
He is the axis of the star; 
He is the sparkle of the spar; 
He is the heart of every creature; 
He is the meaning of each feature; 
And his mind is as the sky, ‘ 
Than all it holds more deep, more high.” 


This may be pantheism, but all true religion grazes 
close to pantheism. Pantheism says everything is God. 
Christianity says God is in everything. 
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‘seems like common sense—how simple it is!”’ 
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These four doctrines are all, it will be seen, mod 
equivalents for Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. 
They all mean direct access to the peace, love, and light 
coming from God,—access without intervention of priest, 
book or creed, church or ceremony. The Quaker says, 
“We can receive the illumination of the Inward Light as 
soon as we believe in it.” The Methodist says, ‘“We can | 
receive the influence of the grace of God into our hearts 
as soon as we believe in it.” The Unitarian says, “ Man, | 
made in God’s image, who has never lost that likeness, is 
still God’s child, and can go direct to his Heavenly Father, 
without waiting for any special conversion, as soon as he 
believes in his Father’s love.” The Transcendentalist 
says, ‘Man, by nature divine, is able to have and do all 
divine things as soon as he believes this.”’ 

The immediate effect of all this teaching is the same. 
It is to make religion seem natural and near, instead of 
unnatural and remote. Have faith, as a grain of mustard- 
seed, in God, in Man, in Divine Goodness and Grace, in 
human capacity and destiny, and you rise at once to 
strength and peace. When you pray for any good thing, 
believe that you shall receive it, and you have it. When 
you desire to do any good thing, believe that you can do 
it, and you can. Peace and pardon are not hidden, or 
afar off. They do not need to be translated out of 
Hebrew or Sanskrit, or to be brought down from Heaven 
by an angel. 

As soon as this is seen, a revival of spiritual life sets in. 
The Quaker movement revived the spiritual life of Eng- 
land; so did the Methodist movement. A revival of in- 
terest in religious truth followed the teaching of Channing; 
another revival, that of Emerson and Parker. In all these 
cases the outsiders, before indifferent, were awakened. - 
This doctrine always goes to find the one sheep gone 
astray—the heretic, the infidel, the sceptic. It leaves the 
ninety and nine religious people who need no repentance, 
and goes to seek and save the lost. ‘Those satisfied with 
Judaism did not go to Paul. ‘They said, ‘‘He means well, 
but he preaches ‘a very odd doctrine, and one easily 
abused.” ‘The good Catholics did not want Luther; they 
thought him a very dangerous innovator. ‘The good 
Church of England people did not like Wesley; he was turn- 
ing the world upside down,—putting bakers and butchers 
into the pulpit, and preaching in the street instead of 
the church. The high and dry Orthodox people thought 
Dr. Channing a very mischievous person. All the ac- 
cepted churches, Orthodox or Unitarian, including some 
persons who now recognize his worth, disliked Theodore 
Parker; but the common people heard all these teachers 
gladly. The door to God, before closed, seemed to open. 
The way to heaven, before hard to find, now became plain. 
“This is something we can understand,” men said. “This 
The king. 
dom of God was preached, and all men hastened into it. 

Just as pure carbon appears in allotropic forms,—some- 
times as charcoal, at other times as plumbago, and again 
as a sparkling diamond,—so one and the same doctrine 
will reappear in history in many Protean shapes. It has 
equivalents often unsuspected. [he metaphysician talks 
of the categorical imperative, the Quaker of the inward 
light, and the mystic of a God-consciousness; but all 
mean the same that Paul meant when he said, “We are 
justified by faith.” They all mean that we are to take 
truth at first hand, and go direct to God. 

We need this living faith to-day. We need confidence 
in God as one with whom we can talk face to face,—the one 
unerring teacher and unfailing friend. We need to i 
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a continual living sense of God in nature, as law behind — j 


law, as the force back of all other forces. We 

feel him near us in our lives, guiding all things 

the darkest agony and midnight of Sortow a in the 
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igi are for at joy aR make us at last 
ildren; for it is only by being converted again to 
F * the simplicity and trust of little children that we can see 

the kingdom of God. 

‘The one thing we need to give us new life and new power, 
to give peace, strength, joy, is faith; faith in God as infi- 
nite love. The work of Jesus is to bring us to God, his 
Father and ours. When he has done this, he has done all. 
If, then, there are any who are longing for inward peace, 
who are seeking to be lifted above weakness, doubt, fear, 
to be in harmony with themselves, to them I say, “You 
need what Paul needed and found; what Luther needed 
and found; what Wesley needed and found; what all 
souls need and such multitudes have found,—a life hid 
with Christ in God. You need to become again the little 
children of your Heavenly Father, living in his presence 
and his smile, and being sure that he is your best friend, 
here and everywhere. His love will bring to you new 
peace and-strength every day; will quiet your struggles, 
pacify your unrest, be sunshine in your heart, comfort 
in your trials, companionship in your loneliness. This 
is what Jesus meant when he said: “Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, 

give I unto you.” —From “Ideas of the Apostle Paul.” 


Abraham and the Ravens. 


H. M. SELBY. * 


. Among the Jewish Apocryphal books of the second 
century B.c. is a history of Israel from the Creation till 
the giving of the Law, which is known as the ‘Book of 
Jubilees,” the name being derived from the fact that the 
author divides the history into periods of forty-nine years 
(seven weeks of years), i.e., the interval between the 
jubilees or sabbatical years, which occurred every half- 
century. 

In the early part of this narrative, Abraham holds a 
conspicuous and honorable place, being represented as the 
opponent of idolatry from his boyhood. 

- Among other stories relating to him we find one that 

runs as follows:— 

For some generations after the Flood, the descendants 
of Shem lived blamelessly, abstaining from war and all 
violence, and worshipping Yahveh alone; but afterward, 
through marriages with the race of Ur, they fell into sin. 
We read that, in the time of Reu (mentioned in Gen- 
esis xi. 18-2 1): — 

“The sons of Noah began to war on each other and to 
build strong cities and walls and towers, and individuals 
began to exalt themselves above the nation and to found 
the beginnings of kingdoms and to go to war, people 
against people and nation against nation and city against 
_ city, and all began to do evil and to acquire arms and to 
_ teach their sons war, and they began to capture cities and 

to sell male and female slaves. . 

“And they made themselves molten images and they 

Ww worshipped each the idol, the molten image which they 
pel made for themselves, and they began to make graven 
ges and unclean simulacra, and malignant spirits 

_ assisted and seduced them into committing transgression 

“And the prince of evil spirits, Mastéma [perhaps the 
as Satan], exerted himself to do all this, and he sent 

‘th other spirits, those who were put under his hand to 

manner of sin.”’ 

state of aig i Terah, the father of Abram, 

us alter the announcement of his birth, 
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“And the prince Mastémé sent ravens and ger 
birds to devour the seed which was sown in the land, in 
order to destroy the land and rob the children of men of 
their labors. Before they could plough in the seed, the 
ravens picked it from the surface of the ground. 

“And the years began to be barren, owing to the birds, 
and they devoured all the fruit from the trees: it was only 
with great effort that they could save a little of all the fruit 
of the earth in their days.” 

We next have the pectriieeshieat of the birth of Abram, 
and then comes the following passage :— 

“And the child began to understand all the errors of 
the earth, that all went astray after graven images and 
after uncleanness. And he was two weeks of years 
{i.e., fourteen years] old, and he separated himself from 
his father that he might not worship idols with him. 
And he began to pray to the Creator of all things, that He 
might save him from the errors of the children of men, 
and that his portion should not fall into error after un- 
cleanness and vileness. 

“And the seedtime came for the sowing of the seed upon 
the land, and they all went forth together to protect their 
seed against the ravens, and Abram went forth with those 
that went. ... And a cloud of ravens came to devour the 
seed, and Abram ran to meet them before they settled on 
the ground to devour the seed, and said: ‘Descend not: 
return to the place whence ye came’; and they proceeded 
to turn back. 

“And he caused the clouds of ravens to turn back that 
day seventy times, and, of all the ravens throughout the 
land where Abram was, there settled not so much as one. 
And all who were with him throughout all the land saw - 
him cry out and all the ravens turn back, and his name 
became great in the land of the Chaldees. 

“And there came to him this year all those that 
wished to sow, and he went with them until the time of 
sowing ceased: and they sowed their land, and that year 
they brought enough grain home and ate and were 
satisfied.” 

This story is mentioned by Saint Jerome, who traces 
it to the ‘Book of Jubilees.” Saint Ephraem, another 
writer of early Christian times, gives a slightly different 
version without stating the source :— 

“Abram [he says] when a child, having been sent by 
Terah to drive away ravens, sent to destroy the crops as a 
punishment for the idolatry of the land, being unable to 
drive them away, by a sudden impulse, called upon God 
to order them off, who answered: ‘Here am I,’ and ordered 
the ravens away from Terah’s field.” 

We notice that, according to this version of the story :— 

(1) Abram did not go with all the people when they 
sowed the corn, but was sent by his father to protect his 
own field from the ravens, and the destructive birds were” 
only kept off Terah’s land. 

(2) Abram did not order the birds off himself, but 
called on God to do so. 

But the most important point is that, in Saint Ephraem’s 


‘version, there is no mention of Mastéma; the ravens are 


described as ‘‘sent to destroy the crops as a punishment 
for the idolatry of the land’”’—evidently by Yahveh him- 
self. ‘This makes it probable that Saint Ephraem de- 
rived the legend from a pre-exilic source, as the Jews 
adopted the belief in evil powers during the Captivity, 
perhaps through Persian influence. 

In the “Book of Jubilees,”’ as we have it, the passage 
quoted above is immediately followed by another passage 
giving quite a different account of Abram’s proceedings, 
though, apparently, the author regards it as part of the 
same story. This passage runs as follows :— 

“And in the first year of the fifth week [of the thirty- 
ninth jubilee, i.e., when he was fourteen years of age] 
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Abram taught those who made implements Yor oxen eae 
artificers in wood, and they made a vessel above ground, 


facing the frame of the plough, in order to put the seed 


thereon, and the seed fell down therefrom upon the share 
of the plough and was hidden in the earth, and they no 
longer feared the ravens. 

“And after this manner they made vessels above the 
ground on all the frames of the ploughs, and they sowed 
and tilled all the ground according as Abram commanded 
them, and they no longer feared the birds.” 

The first story is, evidently, the older; since it is more 
primitive to think of evil things being driven away by 
spells (for, as such, we must regard Abram’s commands 
to the birds and appeals to his God) than by mechanical 
inventions; in fact, such inventions belong to a compara- 
tively late period. Whether Saint Ephraem knew of the 
later story or not we have no means of ascertaining. The 
first one would be so much more impressive, both to him 
and to his readers, that it is not improbable that he passed 
by the second one as of little interest or importance. To 
us, on the contrary, the second legend is very interesting, 
as an instance of a Hebrew culture-myth. We may note, 
also, that the ascription of an improvement in machinery 
to Abraham, the revered traditional ancestor of the Jews, 
forms a striking contrast to the ascription in Genesis 
[chapter iv.] of the introduction of the arts of life to the 
race of Cain. 

In fact, we see here, as in many other passages in the 
later Jewish literature, how Jewish views of culture, per- 
haps through contact with the Greeks, widened with time. 


{Note.—The quotations from the “Book of Jubilees” contained in this article are 
taken from the translation by Canon R. H. Charles.] 


Religion in the Camps. 


“These men must have religion.’”’ Such is to-day the 
universal conviction among Young Men’s Christian 
Association secretaries working with soldiers and sailors 
in the training-camps of the United States. It chimes 
like an echo with the word so often on the lips of the na- 
tion’s men in khaki—and oftener undoubtedly in the 
speechless depths of their lonely hearts: ‘‘There’s nothing 
like this soldiering business to make a fellow think about 
God.” It took a month or so, it seems, to bring that 
consciousness really clear on the part of either the 
secretaries or the soldiers. When the camps were being 
got ready for the troops of the militia or the untrained 
men of the draft and when crowding thousands came 
pouring into the cantonments to find their places for the 
first time in government barracks, there was far too much 
noisy confusion to permit anybody to think. ‘The con- 

. ditions were all so new to the embryo soldiers themselves 
that they couldn’t for the life of them tell just what it was 
that was making the ache in their hearts—much less, 
what sort of comfort they needed. Action cried loud; 
thinking ran to cover. 

It is in no manner strange, then, that in this first 
period of turmoil the things that could be seen in the life 
of the camps loomed into uppermost attention. Hun- 
dreds of huts built according to a severely tested plan of 
rough-and-ready architecture to be “community centres” 
in America’s great military towns, together with the bright 
lights, cosy-corners, correspondence-tables, moving pict- 
ures, entertainments, songfests, and the like designed to 
attract the soldiers inside, monopolized for the time being 
all minds, but it couldn’t continue many days. In a 
situation where every sort of humanity was teeming, the 
human element was bound immediately to be the dominat- 
ing element. The buildings had no more than opened 
when the secretaries at the counters found that the men 
who thronged through the doors wanted and needed more 
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shy usually for the first a ance, vehien invi eae 
by the hungry look of their faces the friendly guestlad en i 
that opened the floodgates of the most intimate con- 
fidences. When any man tells you what is weighing on 
the bottom of his soul, whether it is his sin, his dis- 
couragement, his lonesomeness, or his worry about 
family or business at home, there is nothing that you 
can draw on for his help that really meets the case ex- 
cept religion. 

The religious problem of the camps is not a case for 
handling indirectly at polite arms’ length. It is a case 
for close grips. It is a case for direct application of —_ 
immediate measures. ‘These men are summoned by 
their country to learn a terrible art, to risk a manner of- 
living all exposure and peril, to venture everything—no 
less exposure and venture for the souls of them than for 
their bodies. Something must be done quick in moral 
training as well as physical, not simply to support their 
courage but also to stiffen their ideals and harden their 
determination against the thousand and one subversive 
influences that beset the whole rough march of the soldier 
from peace to war and back again. 

Honest regard must be had to the fact that the army 
cuts a complete cross section through the whole diameter 
of American life and includes therefore every stratum of 
religion imaginable—Catholic and Jewish as well as 
Protestant, along with all the nondescript sorts and the 
rankest forms of irreligion. The army is certainly no 
place for trying to beat down one kind of dogma with 
another. A great many strictly theological things 
which are most surely believed among Protestants have ~ 
to be left unsaid in camp, as a matter of course. 

But there is an advantage going along with that, which 
makes up for all the repression of theology. If, on the 
one hand, it is impossible to preach formal church 
doctrine in ecclesiastical terms, it is a joy, on the other 
hand, in this atmosphere which magnifies the common 
denominators of religious faith, to find dogmatic prej- 
udices crumbling to nothing which have heretofore built 
sound-proof walls in front of the gospel. When you see 
Catholics and Jews thronging Y.M.C.A. religious services, 
and hear Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis advising their 
co-religionists in the ranks to appreciate the work 
which the Y.M.C.A. is doing,—as you may in almost any 
camp,—the conclusion to be drawn is not that the 
Y.M.C. A. has weakened its message, but that in the 
stress of army experience any religion becomes precious 
which speaks to men of a Helper. Camp, let us say | 
again, is a place where everybody. needs help. . 

Younc MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: 


To You, Mothers! 


When the nave at the call of the country, sity away, 
smiling bravely even though their eyes are a bit dim, and 
there is a little tremble in the good-by, what comfort is _ 
there? The mere insistent waving of the flag does not — 
seem to touch your hearts then. Sentimental vaporings 
about the good of war seem blasphemous then. Is there 
any clear-eyed comfort without self-deception? 

It is a black, unspeakable tragedy. And yet—and 
it is sometimes true that of all the most comforting words — 
of tongue or ee the most raises are these: “It might 
have been” re 

Think te might have been. This sumo ni 
have been dragged into the war for the greed | of gain, 
get some rich booty in Mexico or Africa. 
press might have gone wild over our rig 
before the other nations: got it. 


-* cally, and we might have seen our best boys ane off 

_ unwilling conscripts of a cause in which they did not 
believe, fighting for mammon, dying for powers which 
were destined to everlasting contempt. 

There is comfort for you, mothers, that it is not so. 
You have seen your sons eager to go, fired by an unselfish 

enthusiasm, hating war, yet willingly submitting to its 
hardships of soul for a great ideal, for the inarticulate 
dream of a better world. Your boys have never been 
nobler of heart than in this great renunciation and 
adventure. 

There is comfort, mothers, in the type of men who are 
leading your boys. ‘There never was a band of men in 
the history of the human race more interested in keeping 
its soldiers clean and worthy than those who direct the 
United States in this war. Gen. Pershing says, “If I 
win no other victory, I am going to win the moral victory 
for our boys.” The men in Washington feel about your 
boys with tenderness like your own. 

There is comfort in God. ‘What is God doing in 
1917?” So the scoffer asks, and the answer is: “He is 
doing just as he was during the crucifixion. He is in the 
midst of the tragedy of man’s sin, in the young heroic 

_ heart of the suffering, in the unspeakable love of those 
who are the angels of mercy and life amid scenes of conflict 
and death.” 

God is the greatest sufferer of all, and when man’s 
wilfulness and wrath has spent itself, ‘then must he take 
all the burden upon himself. Slowly, painfully, with 
infinite agony of heart will he take up the ruined past, 
and out of it, causing the wrath of man to praise him, 
bring a new, a better world. 

Your task, mothers, is like God’s,—to make us all 
worthy of the new world for which they suffer, your son 
and God’s son.— J. Edgar Park, in the Congregationalist. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 
The State that shall Endure. 


The citizens of America, placed in the most enviable 
condition, as the sole lords and proprietors of a vast 
tract of continent, comprehending all the various soils 


and climates of the world, and abounding with all the 


necessaries and convenience of life, are now, by the late 
satisfactory pacification, acknowledged to be possessed 
of absolute freedom and independency; they are, from 
this period, to be considered as the actors on a most 
conspicuous theatre, which seems to be peculiarly designed 
by Providence for the display of human greatness and 
felicity; here they are not only surrounded with every- 
thing that can contribute to the completion of private 
_and domestic enjoyment, but Heaven has crowned all its 
q _ other blessings by giving a surer opportunity for political 
© ecieetiag than any other nation has been favored with. 

- Nothing can illustrate these observations more forcibly 
n the recollection of the happy conjuncture of times 
| circumstances under which our republic assumed its 
among the nations. The foundation of our empire 
not laid in a gloomy age of ignorance and supersti- 
1, but at an epoch when the rights of mankind were 
‘understood and more clearly defined than at any 
; period; researches of the human mind after social 
have been carried to a great extent; the 
. owledge acquired by the labors of 
and legislators, through a long suc- 
aid satel to us, and their Ponlerte 
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our forms of government; the free cultivation of letters, 
the unbounded extension of commerce, the progressive 
refinement of manners, the growing liberality of senti- 
ment, and above all, the pure and benign light of revela- 
tion, ‘have had a meliorating influence on mankind, and 
increased the blessings of society. At this auspicious 
period the United States came into existence as a nation, 
and if their citizens should not be completely free and 
happy, the fault will be entirely their own.—George 
Washington, addressing, in I 178 3, the Governors of the 
Thirteen States. 


He builds the state who builds on truth, — 
Not he who, crushing toward his aim, 

Strikes conscience from the throne, and ruth, 
To win a dark, unpiteous fame. 


Not he, tho’ master among men, 
Empire and ages all his thought— 
Tho’ like an eagle be his ken: 
Down to the ground shall all be brought. 


For this I hold, and shall for aye, 

Till Heaven sends death, that they who sow 
Hate, and the blood of brothers, they 

Shall harvest hate and want and woe— 


The curse of Earth’s dread agonies 
Whereto they added, in their hour, 

And all the unheeded tears and cries 
They caused in lust of lawless power. 


He builds the state who to that task 
Brings strong, clean hands, and purpose pure; 
Who wears not virtue as a mask; 
He builds the state that shall endure. 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


PRAYER. 

‘Thou who art the Providence of the World, from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift: let Thy blessing now 
rest upon us as a people. Enable every race which Thou 
hast drawn hither by Thy guiding spirit to dedicate 
its noblest gifts to the common good. Grant us wisdom 
to make the homes of our land abodes of comfort; grant 
us knowledge to lead all children in the right way. In- 
spire us with a new sense of sympathy for those who are 
in sorrow, need, or any other adversity, and for those 

-who are worn with excessive toil. Hasten the day when 
the sense of kinship shall be firm and strong. Increase 
in us the manifold gifts of Thy spirit, that through Thy 
counsel and might we may do those works which glorify 
Thee and gladden and uplift human lives. So, as co- 
workers with Thee, shall we help to establish good-will 
upon the earth, and to bring Thy kingdom to every 
heart. Amen. 


Prayer. 


O Lord God of Hosts, grant to those who have gone 
forth to fight our battles by land or sea, protection in 
danger, patience in suffering, and moderation in victory. 
Look with compassion on the sick, the wounded, and the 
captives; sanctify to them their trials, and turn their 
hearts unto Thee. O Lord, pardon and receive the 
dying; have mercy upon the widow and fatherless, and 
comfort all who mourn. O gracious Father, who makest 
wars to cease in all the world, restore to us, Thy people, 
speedily the blessings of peace, and grant that our present 
troubles may be overruled to Thy glory, in the extension 
of Thy kingdom, and the union of all nations in Thy 
faith, fear, and love. Hear, O Lord, and answer us. 
Amen.—E. Hawkins. 
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The stars of heaven are paler than the lights 
That gleam beside them sixteen stories high; 
Outlined against the blackness of the sky 

Tall buildings glimmer through the frosty nights. 


The stars of heaven in stately silence move 
Beyond the circle of the window-gleams; 
But dazzled by the fitful lower beams, 

I think not of the light that shines above. 


But when I speed upon the outbound train, 
The lights of earth mist-hidden fade away; 
And quietly the stars resume their sway, 
And shine in peace above the world again. 
—Anna Louise Strong. 


Literature. 


A CouRSE FOR BEGINNERS IN RELIGIOUS 
EpucatTion. By Mary Everett Rankin. 
With an Introduction by Prof. Patty S. Hill. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 
net.—This kindergarten course for Sunday- 
schools has many points of excellence. The 
opening chapters deal with such essential sub- 
jects as “‘How to Teach a Hymn,” ‘Teaching 
Beginners to Pray,” and ‘‘ Playing the Story,” 
in addition to the usual topics, such as ‘‘ Story- 
telling,’ “‘Handwork,”’ and ‘‘ Child Character- 
istics.’ ‘The course is carefully planned by 
the author to deal with qualities of life which 
the child of five needs to develop, and to follow 
in its subjects and illustrations the seasons 
and the festivals of the year. The Easter 
lesson is confined to the awakening of nature, 
the story being the familiar one of the devel- 
opment of the lily from its bulb. The course 
is to be commended for its simplicity and 
thoroughness and for its social point of view. 
The Sunday-school teacher who has not had 
kindergarten training will find ample direc- 
tions for each lesson. Even imaginary con- 
versations with the children are furnished, 
to illustrate the way in which religious topics 
are to be treated. The course is in itself a 
partial training-school, conducted by a 
teacher with wide experience in kindergarten 
work and as director of an open-air play- 
ground. Because of this fact the trained 
kindergartner may find the book cumbersome. 
There is less new story material than she 
might desire for her own refreshment in the 
oft-repeated teaching task. For fifty-two 
lessons twenty-eight stories are furnished: 
eight are Bible stories, eight are easily obtain- 
able elsewhere and well-known to kinder- 
gartners, while of the twelve new to this book 
three or four are little more than talks about 
gardens, birds, children of Japan, and similar 
topics. All are written with a view to em- 
phasizing some childish virtue, and but one, 
“How Twelve Ducklings Learned to Hide,” 
shows the charm of suspense and repetition, 
and a mastery of the story-teller’s art. A 
commendable effort is made to secure the 
co-operation of the home through letters 
prepared for the teacher to sign and give to 
the pupil at the close of each lesson. ‘Their 
number, fifty-two for the year, is far too large, 
and through monotony and routine may de- 
feat the very end sought. One letter straight 
from the teacher’s heart and knowledge of the 
child would be worth a dozen author-prepared 
missives printed in imitation of a typewritten 
letter. These, let us hope, may serve to stim- 
ulate the teacher to send instead, sometime 
during the year, a personal message. The in- 


s faulty in not containing 
either the pages on which the separate lessons 
are to be found, or a list of the lesson stories. 
Both are needed. A few excellent kinder- 
garten songs, words and music, are given, 
with five pages of, ‘‘quiet music”’ for opening, 
and marches for the rest period. ‘There are 
eight illustrations, which add to the charm 
of the book. On the whole, especially for the 
average teacher with little experience or 
training, this book is as good for its purpose 
as could be found. 


A HARMONY OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, 
FOR HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL Stupy. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton and Edgar Johnson 
Goodspeed, professors in the University of 
Chicago. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 net—The advance of general 
knowledge concerning the results of scholarly 
investigation of the four Gospels is revealed 
by the publication of this book. Twenty- 
three years ago, Prof. Burton, working with 
Prof. Stevens, published a harmony of the 
four Gospels. Now it is frankly recognized 
that the Gospel of John cannot be harmo- 
nized with the other three, and this fine har- 
mony of the first three Gospels appears. In 
scholarly approach, in form, adequate classi- 
fication, and thoroughness, nothing better 
could be desired. The text of the American 
Standard Revision is used. An analytical 
outline, in six parts, gives a summary of the 
material in the Synoptic Gospels, containing 
186 section titles, three columns of references 
to parallel sections, and reference material 
in non-parallel sections in another group of 
three columns. The eye seizes at once the 
passages needed. In the body of the book 
the section numbers and titles are given 
exactly as in the opening outline. The text 
is printed in three parallel columns in the 
order in which the Gospels are found in the 
New Testament, with Mark in the middle 
column. When a passage is found in but 
one Gospel, it is printed with proper title 
across the whole of the page. Footnotes 
give the marginal readings of the American 
Revision and references to allied passages. 
An appendix contains a list of Old Testament 
quotations and allusions in the order in 
which they are found in the Harmony. Every- 
thing possible has been done to make a book 
which the student may use easily, which will 
give in available form the knowledge de- 
sired. Every minister, every student of the 
Gospels, should.own a copy of this book. 


MoperNn Pacans. By Charles M. Shel- 
don. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. Cloth, 79 pp. 50 cents net.— 
The author of In His Steps writes the sort 
of book which might be expected, but fails 
to repeat his earlier success. This story 
glorifies the work of the evangelist, and 
chronicles the conversion of father, mother, 
and older son in a family of five, while the 
younger son and daughter remain untouched 
by the revival. This reverses the usual re- 
sult of special religious services. A letter 
from a friend in the West who was con- 
verted under the same revivalist testifies 
to the ‘‘lasting’’ joy of the experience, al- 
though the meetings had begun in his town 
only a month earlier, and he had joined 
the church the previous Sunday. One may 
earnestly desire to see modern pagans enter 
into a deeper religious experience and a 


by anaes ia natures, as if Chris 
could be effective only in the forms the past 


has known. The story sounds unreal, as 


does so much of the talk about religion, 
and leaves the reader unconvinced. 


PoRTRAITS AND Protests. By Sarah 
Cleghorn. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25 mnet——Miss Cleghorn’s protests are 
better than hér portraits; for, although 
among the latter is included some good 
work, it still falls far, short of the vigor and 
directness of her more socialistic verse, for 
this poetess is a socialist. Only one whose. 
mind is thoroughly saturated with the spirit 
of Christian Socialism could have written 


“The Poltroon,” “Last Sunday,” or “Com- — 


rade Jesus.” It was a genuine passion for 
social justice which inspired these lines, 
simple enough, but, like many other simple 
things, tremendous in their implications:— 


“The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 
The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play.” 


The bulk of this thin volume contains some. 


nature poetry and personal verse which 
reveal a_ skilful touch, a real love of color, 
a sincere appreciation of life’s gentler moods, 
The verses on ‘William James,” “‘John 
Masefield,’’ like some of those which picture 
quaint, bygone aspects of New England 
country life, are the work of a genuine artist. 


THE WANDERERS. By Mary Johnston. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.75 net.—Of late, feminism has had many 
prophets. The woman question has been 
treated in a variety of ways, from a great 
number of different points of view, but it 
has remained for Miss Johnston to attempt 
to write what should amount to a history 
of the entire process of woman’s gradual 
emancipation, and to accomplish her task 
with moderate success. With that literary 
skill which has made her one of our leading 
writers of fiction, the author of The Long 
Roll, in a series of short stories covering the 
entire range of human history from the time 
of tree-dwellers to the French Revolution, 
pictures some of the stages which mark the 
slow change of the world from a man’s 
world to one in which the sexes give promise 
of becoming equalized. That she should 
fall short of her high purpose was to be ex- 
pected; but it is due to Miss Johnston to 
say that she has done her work exception- 
ally well, the inevitable obstacles to com- 
plete success notwithstanding. 


Tue Costiy Srar. By Margaret Slat- 


tery. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. Boards, 


illustrated cover, colored frontispiece. 32 


pp. 60 cents net, postage 7 cents.—Miss 


Slattery’s books have won an assured place, 
and this latest from her pen will be eagerly 
welcomed. It is a story of the Christmas 
season. Estranged parents learn to forgive, 


to yield, to forbear, and to rejoice together, — 
through the influence of their little son eh x 


wants every one to ‘‘see the star.” 
religious atmosphere of the story is genu 
and proves its worth by the ‘supreme ; 
of religion, a better life. ‘This story 
modern et in the yh : 


ation of th ontatt al Christmas story. 
| Tie fle volume. will make an attractive 
gift. F 


Tae TRAINING OF MEN FOR THE. WORLD'S 
Fururr. By Charles Franklin Thwing. 
New York: The Platt and Peck Company. 
Cloth, 79 pp. $1.25 net.—Here is a timely 
book. It deals in a clear and forcible way 
with the part the colleges and universities 
are destined to play in the reconstruction 
of society at the end of the world war. The 
field of the university is as extensive as the 
interests of the world, as broad as life. Its 
function is to conserve what the world has 


gained, to develop leaders, to foster ideals, 


to create a proper conception of religion. 
The force which the university will use in 
its conquest of the future world, says the 
author, does not lie in arms. ‘‘It stands 
for personality and not for the rifle; for 
peace, and not for fortifications.”’ The 
book is as interesting and important for the 
general reader as it is for students and 
faculty in the institutions of learning. Dr. 
Thwing’s many books have won a public 
who wait eagerly for his message. He has 
reinforced his own statements with some 
striking and valuable quotations. The book 
is attractive in form as well as in matter, 
with large type and wide margins. 


THE HumMAN ELEMENT IN THE MAKING 
OF A CHRISTIAN. By Bertha Condé. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 net.— 
These “studies in personal evangelism” are 
designed to be used by workers in Young 
Women’s Christian Associations and other 
fields of Christian endeavor. Christianity 
in its orthodox form is here presented as a 
challenge to service in teaching. The treat- 
ment of religion as a reality to be counted 
upon in the stress of life is far above that 
of the average book prepared for the use 
of workers who seek to evangelize by per- 
sonal endeavor. The Bible is made the 
sole text-book of religion, but copious quo- 
tations of poetry reveal how largely the 
author’s religious life has been nourished by 
these sources. The passages have not been 
verified, and show serious inaccuracies, 
quite inexcusable in such familiar quota- 
tions as the one from Omar Khayy4m (p. 
106), and Anna Temple’s ‘“‘O tender Shep- 
herd” (p. 27). One looks for more careful 
editing of books coming from the press of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


———— << CU 


Goop MinisTERS oF Jesus Curist. By 
_ William Fraser McDowell. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.25 net.—In 1917 Bishop 
_ MeDowell was invited to e as Lyman 
Beecher lecturer at Yale, and the addresses 


: arin with grace and charm. Of 
> addresses, that on the ministry of co- 
A especially commended for its 


. The churches 


m is just as ugly | 


The Meaning of 


The Epistle to the Romans 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


change i in their forms. of faith, co-operate with 
one another for Christ’s sake, to a degree at 
present unknown. 2 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


“At the outset (1891) I wanted to make only a few 
beautiful books.” 


I am still making beautiful books as my 1917 List 
will show. 


Every one of these books exquisitely printed from hand- 
set type on genuine hand. é papers, and in distinctively 
old style bindings. 


This new revised Catalogue free on request. 
THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Maine 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland PSEA 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D. is prepared to 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 
Women’s Alliances on the following subjects: 


- World Brotherhood. 

. The Great Religions of Mankind. 

- The Great Sacred Books of Mankind. 

- The Bible asa World Book. 

The Present and Future of China. Will the Republic 

Endure? 

The Civilization of Japan. Is there a Japanese Peril? 

Political India. Will British Rule Endure? 

. Religious India. Will India become Christian? 

The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, the Remark- 

able Religious Reform Movements of India. 

. Liberal Religion in the Orient. Personal Observations 
and Experiences in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
the Philippines. 

. Sir Rabindranath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 

has long had personal acquaintance). 


Address 423 West 120th Street, Price, 10 Cents. 
New York City. Interleaved, 25. Cents. 
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FOR MEN IN THE SERVICE 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


BY 
ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


This volume needs no introduction. Now in its thirteenth edition, it has merited its popu- 
larity. The publishers have just had a special pocket-size edition bound in khaki cloth with 
semi-flexible covers, and when intended for men in the service will be sold at this greatly reduced 
price. 

75¢c. net, or 83c. postpaid to any post-office in United States, England, and France. 


When ordering above specify khaki edition. 
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119 pp. 98c. by mail 


A compilation of stirring sermons on the five cardinal principles of the Unitarian faith. Every 
page rings with hope, with comfort, and with truth. Printed and bound in pocket-size edition. 
The CRisTIAN REGISTER says: We earnesily commend it to all people, especially our own people 
and to teachers of our youth, as sane, clear, satisfying, and sufficiently scholarly in definition to stick 
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The Home. 
The Flag Within the Heart. 


Flags everywhere! As if o’er-zealous ones 
Had sown their seeds o’er all the nation wide, 
To testify unto her loyal sons 
The love they would not hide. 


I see them dotting o’er the landscape fair, 
I see them crowding to the busy mart; 
I see them—but I hold beyond compare 
The Flag within the heart. 


This will abide, when others wear and fade, 
This cherish right, when some wil) shelter wrong; 
This covet peace, though war on war is made, 
And hear her undersong. 


This loves the symbol, but would keep it choice 
For great occasion and the special day; 
Lift jt on high above the crowd and noise, 
Then softly fold away. 


O Flag within, teach all thy sons to feel 
The nation’s destiny and hizhest part: 
To lead in human brotherhood and weal— 
O Flag within the heart! 
—Benjamin R. Bulkeley, in Boston Herald. 


Betty’s Back Yard. 


BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 


“But I get so tired playing in our own back 
yard—such a little bit of a place!” Betty, 
just getting over whooping cough, looked very 
cross as she said this. ‘‘ There isn’t anything 
to enjoy here!” 

* “Why, Betty,” mother said, “how about 
your sand pile?” 

“Oh, I’m so tired of that! And anyway, 
it’s no fun to make pies when you haven’t 
anybody to play with!” 

“Well, well!” said Aunt Lettice. “I 
think it’s about time I introduced you to a 
friend of mine that I brought with me from 
the north—I think this friend will make you 
change your mind about your back yard.” 

“What fiiend?”’ Betty’s tone was curious. 

“Oh, a friend up in my room, a friend that 
has taught me a great deal and kept me en- 
tertained all summer long.” 

“Oh, auntie, tell me quick what you mean!” 

“My microscope,” laughed Aunt Lettice. 
“T took it out of my trunk only an hour ago, 
and now I’m going to run into your despised 
back yard a minute. You mustn’t watch 
me, or even peep to see what I’m doing.” 

So Betty, with a very pleased look on her 
little face, waited till Aunt Lettice returned 
in about five minutes, with an invitation to 
Betty to ‘‘Come upstairs and see what you'll 
see,”’ 

She looked with great interest at Aunt 
Lettice’s microscope—a beautiful, tall, shiny 
one. 4 
“Look, Betty,” said her aunt, ‘‘this is a 
few grains of sand from your sandpile— 
magnified about a hundred times.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Betty. ‘‘Why, it’s made 
of beautiful big stones, isn’t it? At least 
they look big now—and they’re all kinds of 
pretty colors. Some of them are like rubies, 
and emeralds, and some of them you can al- 
most look through. Just to think of that 
being that fine, fine sand!” 

“Now we'll take a look at a fly’s foot,” 
said Aunt Lettice. ‘I brought in a dead fly 
from the yard, too. See, Betty, I’ll put this 
tiny bit under the microscope, and you'll see 


He got. out of ‘that betel’ on he Ww: 
you must have brought him from town.” 

“T’m Richard Blake,” said the little fier, 
almost ready to cry, ‘‘and we were playing 
hide-and-seek.” | i } 

‘And you hid in the straw in the barrel? 
You see, sonny, I bought that old wagon that 
stood in your alley so long, and you must 
have been asleep when I drove off.” 
~ “T was asleep only a minute or two,” said 
Richard, looking at the kindly old gentleman 
as if he might be a fairy who had waved his 
wand ard hidden all the boys and girls. 
“This isn’t our house.” 

“You are six miles from town, Richard. 
Get him a bite to eat, mother, and I’ll take 
him right back home. His folks must be 
nearly crazy.” 

“T can wait till dinner-time,” said Richard, 
politely. ‘‘I don’t want to bother you” 

“T guess you’re all turned around, sonny,” 
said the old lady. ‘‘It is four o’clock, and 
everybody had dinner long ago.’’- 

So Richard ate his bread and milk, while 
the nice old gentleman hitched up, and 
presently he was on his way to town, with 
two big cookies in his hand. He could 
hardly wait till he saw his mother, and it 
seemed a long time before the buggy got to 
the familiar streets and houses. 

“The next time you must not hide in 
anything that can run away,” said Richard’s 
mother, when she had laughed and cried 
and kissed the wanderer a long time. ‘‘We 
thought of every place but the old wagon, 
and even the policemen have been out look- 
ing for you. I don’t believe I shall ever 
want you to play hide-and-seek again.” 

“Tl take them all out to my farm some 
day next week, to pay for breaking up that 
game,” said the nice old gentleman; “and 
then if they get lost we will have old Rover 
find them. You folks hunted everywhere, 
and didn’t find him; and we didn’t seek at 
all, but we brought him to the base.” 

“T didn’t pat for myself,” said Richard, 
breaking away from his mother, to beat 
Mabel to the base and pound on the right 
woodhouse-door this time. “I’m not it for 
the next game, anyway.”’—Hilda Richmond, 
in Central Presbyterian. 


Sure enough, ‘the microscope stewie that 
tiny foot to contain cushiony sucking pads 
by means of which the fly is able to attach 
himself to wall or ceiling. The fly’s leg was 
seen to be strong and muscular and covered 
with black hairs and spurs, and what an odd 
mouth and tongue he had, too, made up of 
sucking and biting parts. 

“Here’s something pretty,” said Aunt 
Lettice. ‘What do you think this is?” 

“Oh, is it a lily—a pink lily?’’ asked Betty. 

“It’s a tiny clover blossom—one of the 
hundreds that are massed together to make 
up a red clover. Yes, it does look like a 
beautiful lily, doesn’t it?” 

‘Then a clover head is really a whole beau- 
tiful garden of flowers, isn’t it?’’ said Betty, 
in a surprised voice. 
3‘Yes, and soisadandelion. What we call 
a dandelion blossom is really a mass of golden 
flowers. Here is one of them.” 

“Why, it’s as pretty as mother’s gladi- 
olus, isn’t it?’’ said Betty, after a long look. 

‘Here is some pollen from a hollyhock 
flower. That is the dust from the centre 
that rubs off on your fingers.”’ 

‘Why, they look like Christmas-tree orna- 
ments, they’re so pretty,—so round, and with 
those queer little prickles all over them! Just 
to think of that being the dust that rubs off!” 

“Yes, it’s a very wonderful thing, and dif- 
ferent flowers have different shapes and colors 
of pollen. We could spend hours just study- 
ing the many lovely kinds. This is a mar- 
vellous world, Betty, even the back yard part 
of it.” 

“‘Oh, my, yes,’”’ said Betty, solemnly. 


Hide-and-Seek. 


““Mabel’s it! Mabel’s it!’’ screamed all 
the children at once, and away they rushed 
to find hiding-places before the little girl 
could count fifty. 

Johnny ran to the big rosebush; Fred and 
Harry to the barn; Nellie crept behind 
grandma, who was rocking and knitting on 
the porch; and before forty had been reached 
the last one had vanished. “I’ve found 
the best place of all,” said Richard, laughing 
all over, as he crept in a barrel half filled 
with straw that had been standing on a/| 
wagon in the alley for months. ‘I mean 
to hide here every time.” 

“Bushel wheat, bushel rye,’ chanted 
Mabel; but no one answered, so she started 
on her search. ‘‘One, two, three for Fred,” 
she called presently. ‘‘One, two, three for 
Nellie. I see you there, back of grandma’s 
chair.” : 

“Children, there is an organ-grinder with | 
a tiny monkey up on Elm Street,” called Mrs. 
Blake. ‘‘ Don’t you all want to go?” 

Away they rushed, but Richard in the 
big barrel heard nothing of the outcry. He 
wondered why they did nct come to find him, 
and then concluded it would be a great joke 
to stay where he was till all the children 
helped Mabel to search him out. 

“T must have gone to sleep,” said Richard, 
suddenly opening his eyes. “I guess I'll 
sneak out and pat for myself.” ’ 

“One, two, three for me,”’ he called, as he 
pounded on the door of the woodhouse, with 
his eyes still full of sleep. 

“Pal Pa! Come here!’’ said an excited 


When Marigold Helped. 
“Come, Merry Gold!” 
“Breakfast is ready.”’ | 
“T don’t like that name,” Marigold said . 
to herself. ‘‘I’m tired of being just a streak 
of sunshine, as father says. I want to be 
useful. And I’m going to be, too. I'll 
begin this very day.” 

As Marigold went downstairs to hecaltiials 
she thought, ‘‘I must begin with father 
before he goes to business I'll slip his news- 
‘paper into his coat pocket. He likes to 
have it rolled up neatly.” ide 

“Why, here’s the morning paper,’ 
her mother, after breakfast. “Your 
has forgotten it.” 

“Dear me,” Marigold exclaimed, ‘ : 
have given him the wrong one! * 
very good beginning, but ru not gi Vv 
What verse a do next?” ce ne 


eed father. 
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Marigold sprang forward to lower the 
shade. 

Crash! Down came the roller, shade and 
all. Marigold had forgotten that this was 
the one that she had been~told to touch 
gently. Mother had to use the stepladder, 
the hammer, and the tacks before she could 
get the shade back into its place. 

“T’m afraid I’m not being a help at all!” 
Marigold sighed. ‘“‘I’ve tried twice, and so 
far I’ve been only a bother.” 

She wandered upstairs. The door of 
Cousin Alice’s room stood ajar. On the 
bed lay a pretty, thin muslin dress trimmed 
with narrow lace. Marigold noticed that 
a yard or so of the lace was hanging from 
the flounce. 

“Cousin Alice must be getting this dress 
ready for a party,’ thought Marigold. 
““Wouldn’t she be surprised to find it all 
mended when she gets home from school?” 

So Marigold got her work-box and set to 
work sewing on the lace with as fine, neat 
stitches as she knew how to take. Cousin 
Alice found her there a little later. 

“Why, Merry Gold, what are you doing?”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘I was ripping the lace off 
that old dress to trim something else.” 

Marigold rushed out of the room to hide her 
tears. She had sewed long and carefully to 
please her cousin, and again she had failed. 

“Tt’s no use. I’m not going to try any 
more!’’ she sobbed. But Marigold was a 
determined little girl, and after a lively 
romp with Chum, her pet spaniel, she felt 
like her merry self. 

“T will try again,” she declared, ‘‘but this 
time I’ll be sure to find something really use- 
ful to do.” 

Marigold looked into the kitchen, and saw 
yesterday’s ironing still hanging on the rack. 

“The very thing!’’ thought Marigold. 
“T’ve heard mother say again and again that 
she dislikes putting the clothes away more 
than any other part of the housework. I 
can’t make a mistake here.” 

So Marigold separated the clothes into neat 
piles, and carried them upstairs. All went 
well until she started with the last load; a 
little white dress of her own was on top. 
She did not know how it happened, but at 
the head of the stairs she discovered that 
the dress was gone. She found that it had 
slipped off into the coal-hod, and that it 
was quite hopelessly smudged with black. 

“Tt will have to be done all over,” said 
Marigold, sadly. 

She was going up to her room to have a 
good cry over her failures, when grandma 
called to her, ‘‘ Would a little girl who was 
very thoughtful of her grandmother's old 
eyes like to hear a story?” 

Marigold’s favorite story was drawing to 
a close when Cousin Alice came into the 
room and dropped something into her lap. 
It was an oddly shaped little meedle-case 
that Marigold had often admired. 

“Marigold takes such pretty stitches,’ 
said Cousin Alice, ‘‘she needs this more 
than I do.” 

“And so I can depend on my Merry Gold’s 
having my paper ready every morning,” 
father said, when he came home. 

Marigold hung her head. ‘‘I’m sorry that 
it was the wrong one,” she whispered. 

“The wrong one!’’ father repeated, in a 
surprised tone. ‘‘I was too busy to open the 
paper atall. I only knew that little daughter 
5 <3 it into my pocket.” 
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Bedtime was the first chance that Marigold 
had to tell mother about the soiled dress. 
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conversation in the play-yard. A little 
girl, getting some of her companions around 


“But having my little girl try to be helpful | her, gravely said:— 


makes up for the accident,’’ mother said 
as she gave her an extra kiss. 

“T thought that everything went wrong, 
and that I wasn’t any help,” Marigold mur- 
mured, “but after all, I believe I’ll keep on 
trying.”—Rebecca D. Moore, in Youth's 
Companion. 


The Sun. 


The Sun is chief of fairy kings, 

For he can do these magic things: 

He spreads his cloak upon the sand, 
And fields of gold adorn the land; 

He sends his beams to break and kill 
The cold and gloom of winter’s chill, 
And in the summer’s warmth and light 
He wakes a thousand blossoms bright; 
He sends the trees their leaves in spring 
So birdies dear may nest and sing; 

He goes to bed and makes it night, 
And rises up and brings the light; 

He takes a cloud to wash his face 

And scatters water every place, 
Though I am very glad to say 

He doesn’t wash it every day! 


—Frances McKinnon Morton, in Litile Folks, 


Playing School. 


“How many seed compartments are there 
in an apple?’’ he queried. 

No one knew. 

“And yet,” said the school inspector, ‘‘all 
of you eat many apples in the course of a 
year, and see the fruit every day, probably. 
You must learn to notice the little things in 
nature.” 

- The talk of the inspector impressed the 
children, and they earnestly discussed the 
matter at recess time. 

The teacher the next day overheard this 


One Just as 


“Now, children, just s’pose that I’m Mr. 
Inspector. You’ve got to know more about 
common things. If you don’t, you'll all 
grow up to be fools. Now tell me,’ she 
said, looking sternly at a playmate, ‘how 
many feathers has a hen?” 


Mildred had just had her first dip in the 
ocean. ‘‘How did you like it, dear?’”’ asked 
her mother as she fastened up the little 
six-year-old’s frock, Mildred glared angrily 
at the sparkling sea. ‘‘I didn’t like it at all, 
mother,’”’ she replied, coldly. “I sat on a 


wave, and I went through.’’-—The Youth's 
Companion. 
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RING IN THE TRUE. 
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Take nobody’s word for it, but just you 
go to your grocer’s and buy some of 
these “White House” products; try them 
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You will certainly be 


Best Grocers Everywhere 


Alliance Women use White House Coffee 
and Tea in Preference to all others at 
your Alliance Meetings. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


Hymn for Unitarian Day. 


MARGARET BARBER BOWEN. 


—— 


Father, as we gather here, 
Quicken in our hearts anew 
Loyal love and steadfast zeal, 
Consecration deep and true. 
- Children of a radiant Faith 
Won through sacrifice and prayer, 
May we keep its holy light 
Ever glowing, ever fair. 


Worthy of our sacred trust, 
We would make the coming age 
Richer by the gift we bear 
Of our glorious heritage. 
Let unfaltering souls reveal 
Beauty in Thy perfect plan 
Till ouc werld-worn brothers feel 
The Divinity of Man. 


Bounteously Thy strength impart, 
Fold us in Thy sheltering peace, 
Strong in Thee, then, let us bring 
To a fettered world release. 
Guard_and guide us, Lord, to-day; 
Grant us all the grace to prove 
By our words, our deeds, our lives, 
Thy serene, indwelling Love! 


An Outcome of New Testament 


Scholarship.* 


DURANT DRAKE. 


To get a clear mental picture of the founder 
of our religion, as he actually lived and 
taught, is a task beset with difficulties. We 
must continually compare three divergent 
narratives: we must make just the right al- 
lowance for the bias and naiveté of the several 
authors, and try to separate the historical 
from the legendary; we must regroup the 
material, which has to large extent lost its 
context and proper sequence; we must cor- 
rect the often inaccurate or subtly misleading 
‘renderings of our familiar versions. Obvi- 
ously, no one but a scholar of historical and 
linguistic training, one free from dogmatic 
bias and sympathetically responsive to the 
spirit of the documents, can cope with such a 
task. If such a scholar should sift out for us 
what, in the light of the most recent criticism, 
seems probably historic in the Gospels, should 
carefully revise the translation, and arrange 
the resulting material in a single narrative, 
with the episodes following one another in— 
as nearly as can now be conjectured—their 
proper sequence, and the sayings clustered in 
coherent groups, he would save the ordinary 
reader much confusion and perplexity. 

It is precisely this that Prof. Bowen has 
done for us. Instead of adding one more to 
the innumerable volumes of discussion and 
criticism, he gives us, in a slender volume, the 
results of many years of study. The words 
are those of the three familiar evangelists, 
nothing added. The narrative, however, is 
now continuous, plausible, coherent; a couple 
of hours spent in reading it through leaves 
the reader with a vivid and convincing por- 
trait of Jesus stamped upon his mind. This 
comprises, in fact, practically everything that 
we know about him, in the words of the earli- 
est sources. We are as close to the actual 
facts as it is possible now to get, with the later 
interpretations and embroideries pruned away. 


*Tue GospEt or Jesus, CriticALLy RECONSTRUCTED 
FROM THE EARLIEST SOURCES. By Clayton R. Bowen, 
_ A.B., B.D. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1916. 


Hegends are printed in an re important of hardly’ 


knows why, since they are easily accessible in 
the ordinary editions, and no attempt is made 


to include all the material omitted from the 


main narrative. Presumably it is in order 
that the truly historical view of Jesus may 
be rounded out by the addition of the main 
features which the primitive Church uncon- 
sciously added thereto. 

Some eighty pages of extraordinarily com- 
pact and illuminating notes conclude the vol- 
ume. ‘These notes are partly commentary, 
explaining the situations and allusions, and 
partly an indication of the reasons for re- 
jecting what is omitted, and for preferring 
the account of one evangelist to another. It 
is quickly evident that a vast amount of work 
has gone into the making of this unpreten- 
tious little volume. The notes reveal original 
and discriminating scholarship. The re- 
viewer, however, wishes that they had been 
expanded to at least double their length, 
since there are many questions one wishes to 
ask, many statements tantalizingly brief. 
So far as sound judgment goes, the reviewer 
has to confess that a careful search fails to 
reveal any point worth mentioning to which 
he takes exception. In the field of New 
Testament criticism (as indeed in any field 
with which he is reasonably well acquainted) 
this is almost a unique experience! 

In the present state of Biblical study, how- 
ever, there can be but few whose judgment 
would so largely coincide, and for this reason, 
if for no other, the notes really need buttress- 
ing. ‘The one criticism to make of the volume 
is that it is too much of an obiter dictum. Un- 
less one is a New Testament scholar one’s self, 
one simply has to trust Prof. Bowen, and that 
is a good deal to ask, in so vital a matter. 
His Resurrection in the New Testament wit- 
nessed that his judgments are not offhand, but 
are based upon a complete acquaintance with 
the work of other scholars, and the fruit of 
a singularly penetrating and judicious mind; 
but one does want access to critical processes 
as well as to results, and, since to add several 
hundred pages of critical discussion to this 
volume would defeat its purpose, we can but 
hope that its author will give us the discussion 
in a companion volume, which can be used by 
those who care to reach an opinion of their 
own. Judging by his earlier critical work, 
such a volume—an extended critical biog- 
raphy of Jesus—would be a valuable contribu- 
tion to American scholarship. 

In the mean time, this little book will serve 
its purpose well. Its English strikes a happy 
medium between the sometimes stiff and obso- 
lescent style of the older versions and the 
over-colloquial style of such a version as the 
Twentieth Century New ‘Testament. - Its 
division into coherent paragraphs (instead 
of the often disturbing chapter-verse arrange- 
ment) makes it convenient for reading in 
church, as well as pleasanter for the ordinary 
reader. It is, of course, an inevitable draw- 
back that one feels somewhat Jost in this nar- 
rative; the familiar landmarks are displaced, 
one does not know whether one is reading 
Mark or Luke or Matthew, one has the uneasy 
feeling that something is gone. There would 
be advantages in retaining the full text, in 
sequence, of the three Gospels, and printing 
passages deemed unhistorical in italics, with 
the usual chapter-verse orientation, and foot- 
notes. But Prof. Bowen’s plan has its ad- 
vantages too. He has got himself and the 


fade a pga He as 
that heroic-gentle figure, as the archa 
clears a buried building from the dust and 
débris that has settled about it. He lets 
that figure speak for itself. Nowhere else 
is it possible to get so quickly a cleat, com- 

plete, and coherent impression of the man and 
his message. It is a happy indication of the 
fact that New Testament scholarship has 
reached the point where it can give us wis only 
processes but results. 

Vassar COLLEGE. 


A Field Secretary in the South, 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 


This journey has been through a land 
atrayed in autumn colors all the way from 
New England to Georgia, for even here the 
frost has nipped the cotton-bolls and bla- 
zoned its message of the season in lovely 
reds and browns on all the forests. Another 
change came when we crossed the “ Ahia” 
river into ‘‘Kaintucky.” The “r” is no 
longer worth using. This is the land of 
soft, sweet voices and pleasant speech. No 
question about it, the South, certainly so 
far as I have come, is a land of charm. It 
isa loyal land. The other Sunday I watched 
a band of Confederate veterans march to 
church, and the only flag I saw was the 
Stars and Stripes. They are all Amerivans 
now. 

One feels a difference growing also in 
regard to the relations of whites and Negroes. 
They are living on better terms than one 
noticed in former years, and white people 
of the finer sort are hopeful of a right and 
honorable future for the Negro. Not yet 
are people of color addressed as ‘“‘ Mister” 
and even more seldom as “Mrs.,” but I 
heard even of one instance of the latter. 
That means more than Yankees can easily 
appreciate. 

The South is becoming ‘‘dry.”’ There 
may be damp spots, but in Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, and Atlanta I have seen not the 
slightest sign of alcohol; and with the sol- 
diers about by the thousands, it is splendid 
to see that at least there are no saloons try- 
ing to tempt them. Those boys are a fine- 
looking lot, who for the most part would 
probably have no use for saloons; but it is 
fine to see that even the morally weak ones 
are not exposed to alcoholic temptation. 
Neither are other forms of temptation ap- 
parent, though it is too much to expect that 
they are entirely absent. The people here 
provide pleasant places in the city for the 
soldiers, in which to rest, to write, or meet 
their friends. 

The cause of liberal religion is the one 
which in an organized sense appears to be 
the most backward of all. Yet is there a 
vast unrest concerning the ancient dogmas. 
However, a great many are in the same 


case with Aunt Miranda, who was caught 


telling her little white charges ghost-stories. 
She was asked if she herself believed _ in 
“haints,” and replied, “Oh, Lawdy, no, 
miss, I don’t bilieve in haints,—but 
seared of ’em.” Even So, there are 

of people in Adana, for i : 


‘ 


a. saciferdidin of! eeveuty ‘qnothing and 


night. The morning meeting was the Uni- 
tarian. The evening was under the au- 

ices of the Theosophical Society, and 
sounded to me like a real Unitarian meeting. 
The only differences I noted were that the 
hymns were very orthodox, and that part 
of the service consisted of the reading of a 
Scripture verse with no comment, and an 
invitation to silent thought upon it for five 
minutes. Now I call that excellent. Why, 
there never could have been much of the 
sectarianism which has, for one thing, de- 
claimed about hell and furnished samples 
of it, if people had been wise enough just 
to read their Bibles and then do their own 
thinking about it in silence. That same 
silence would have prevented the rise of 
exegetics, hermeneutics, propadeutics and 
all the other fearful inutilities of divinity 
schools. It would have made all the Church 
Councils unnecessary, and doubtless changed 
the course of history. I am for it. It is 
much more helpful than many of the litur- 
gies which try to make us commit ourselves 
to moods we do not feel. Mr. Taylor, the 
minister at Nashville, is being encouraged 
by some very loyal and enthusiastic people, 
and the various little groups of liberals and 
theosophists are feeling that they have so 
much in common that they can very well 
be members within the roomy and genial 
fold of the Unitarian society. 

Knoxville, Tenn., the seat of the State 
University, is a place of interest just now. 
A young minister has started an independent 
People’s Church, now meeting in a theatre. 
The attendance is increasing, and includes 
at least seven of the University professors. 
It is a sign of the times. One hears of 
many such. This one may or may not 
join our fellowship. I think they and many 
more in the South find the name “Uni- 
tarian”’ a bit daunting. I wonder if the 
greater glory of God may not be served 
sometime by our growing into the use of 
another name which may not challenge 
theological and political prejudice quite so 
much. Depend upon it, to-morrow is 
going to demand something more of us 
than loyalty to a name however honorable. 


~ There are expediencies which are divine. 


We are in Atlanta now. This place has 
taller apartments and office buildings than 
Boston, fine stores, many factories, miles 
of beautiful residences, and one Unitarian 
church. The church isn’t big, but it is 
important, far too important to be allowed 
to languish, It has had and still has dif- 
ficulties to surmount, but feels that a lot 
of them are in a fair way to be surmounted 
now that they have secured Rev. George F. 
Kent for their minister. He is not yet in 
Atlanta, but because he is going to be things 
are looking up. 

- The trouble with this field-secretary busi- 
ness is that one finds pleasant people in 


_ most places, and begins to get acquainted 


interested and just then has to say 
good-by. It mixes a man’s feelings. Every 
w days his love of adventure is dampened 
an % attack | of nostalgia; and yet he is 

esick for so many pices that he cannot 


‘|of food. With stable prices, 


lay in the Ritehen. Jones, McDuffee& Stratton Co. 


, Food SGontects 


Whether we like it or not, we must deal 
with the food problem of war in one of two 
ways. There is not enough food to go 
around, if we stick to lavish methods. 
Rising prices coupled with depreciation of 
money, due to issues of war bonds in every 
country, which makes the purchasing power 
of money shrink, compel us to adjust the 
food supply to the world’s appetite, either 
by controlling that supply in ways that 
lead to economy and make it suffice, or by 
letting wages rise as prices rise, to keep 
pace roughly with fluctuations. Even an 
amateur economist can see at a glance that 
food control is better than wage increase, be- 
cause wage increase is a crude force operat- 
ing slowly, unevenly, and with great in- 
justice and suffering to millions of workers, 
since the wages of many workers (such as 
professional men, clerks, municipal em- 
ployees and others) do not rise as prices go 
up. 

Therefore, whether we like it or not— 
(this is a favorite phrase of the Food Ad- 
ministrator, and typifies the impersonal 
attitude he takes toward these great eco- 
nomic problems)—whether we like it or not, 
we must meet the food situation in one way 
or the other, and food control seems to be 
the lesser of two evils. 

This viewpoint explains most of the work 
thus far done by the United States Food 
Administration. From August 10, when 
President Wilson signed the Food Law, until 
to-day, much of the work of the Food Ad- 
ministration has centred upon the organiza- 
tion of food-control machinery. The farmer, 
the grain-man, the miller, the baker, the 
packer, the grocer, the wholesaler and 
retailer, the travelling salesman, and the 
canned-goods broker have gone to Washing- 
ton in bodies representing the best men and 
the best minds in their respective trades, 
and have conferred there, not only with the 
Food Administrator himself, but with lead- 
ing men in their own lines who are acting 
as volunteers on the Food Administration. 
Sometimes they have gone with fear in 
their hearts, or resentment at the prospect 
of government interference in their business 
affairs; but there is a spirit in Washington 
which quickly dissipates fear and resent- 
ment, and leads these men to offer their 
unanimous support to food control measures. 
“Whether we like it or not,’ they are 
told, ‘‘this is the situation. Business can- 
not go on as usual in war times, because 
the law of supply and demand is thrown 
out of operation. These are the condi- 
tions, and here is the only remedy that has 
been found in countries with greater ex- 
perience in war than we have yet had. 
What do you think about it, gentlemen?” 

What the business nfen think is shown 
in every case by their action in recognizing 
the necessity for food control. They have 
promised their patriotic co-operation, and 
are readjusting their trade organization and 
methods for loyal support of Food Admin- 
istration policies. 

With sensible food control it is possible 
to handle the other two outstanding prob- 
lems of food supply in war: one is increased 
production, and the other is economical use 
absence of 


Thanksgiving 
Crockery, 
China and Glass 


DINNER SETS or CHINA 
DINNER WARE 


of all grades taken from our large as- 
sortment of Stock patterns enable the pur- 
chaser to select just the articles desired 
without being obliged to purchase the 
articles not required at the time, with 
the added advantage of being able to 
obtain matchings or additional pieces 
of the same pattern later on. 


KITCHEN CROCKERY 


Plain white also decorated wares for 
the pantry and the kitchen. 
The Old Blue Willow ware in full 
assortment. 


Yellow Mixing Bowls, Blue Edge 
Pie Plates, Yellow Nappies, 
Pudding Pots, Chicken Casseroles, 
Blanc Mange Moulds, 

Blue Banded Bowls and Pitchers, 


COLONIAL GLASSWARE 


Inexpensive and useful but in good 
taste. 


' Preserve Saucers, Bowls, 
Sherbet Glasses, Finger Bowls, 
Sugars and Creams, Tumblers, 

Cracker and Cheese Dishes, etc. 


TURKEY PLATTERS , 


Large and extraordinarily large plat- 
ters, on which to serve the national 


bird or joint of beef; also plates to 


match, 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CROCKERY, CHINA and GLASS 
33 Franklin Street - - Boston 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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speculation, and the femporary surrender 
of individual trade advantages, the farmer |! 
can have an assurance of prices ample 
enough to encourage larger planting and 
live-stock raising. And by these same safe- 
guards, thrown around the food supply, the 
consumer will be willing to economize in 
food and able to purchase the necessities 
of life at prices which are at least reasonable 


and—what is more important—will not 
suffer wild fluctuations. 
This is food control in a nutshell. What- 


ever fear or hostility there may be in the 
country over food control arises entirely 
from misunderstanding of what control 
really means, why it is necessary, and how 
it is being carried out. In no case does this 
feeling persist after real food control has 
been explained. 
Howarp B. Gross, D.D. 


Child Labor Day. 


As in past years, the National Child Labor 
Committee has appointed the fourth Satur- 
day, Sunday, and Monday of the month of 
January for special observances in syna- 
gogues, churches, and schools. Because of 
the war, it is planning to make these days this 
year a special reminder to the American 
people of their duty to children during war- 
time. The Secretary of War has said in 
this regard: ‘““The ravages of hostility bear 
heavily indeed on the present generation, but 
we must not permit the effects of it to be 
visited upon the children of the nation. The 
tribulations borne by the present should 
make us conserve to as great a degree as 
possible the health and energies of the coming 
generations.” This endorsement of Secre- 
tary Baker’s is hardly necessary to bring to 
the minds of all thoughtful persons the need 
of conserving and preserving American 
childhood during the war. The European 
belligerent countries first made the mistake 
of neglecting to safeguard their children, and 
the result has been so serious that in England 
and France, even in the midst of war, steps 
have been taken not only to restore old 
standards of child protection, but to build 
up a new and constructive system to prepare 
the children for the future. Mr. Owen R. 
Lovejoy, secretary of the National Com- 
mittee, calls upon all ministers to observe in 
their churches Sunday, January 27, as Child 
Labor Day. He will assist them by sending 
pamphlets if addressed at 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The first meeting of the season of the 
Guild of Parish Workers was held on Mon- 
day, October 29, at North Andover. The 
members were the guests of Miss Anna B. 
Carter, whose home, in the Historical So- 
ciety house, was an attractive meeting- 
place. A box luncheon served in the quaint 
dining-room was heartily enjoyed, and the 
living-room with its open fire was a charm- 
ing place for the business meeting which fol- 
lowed the luncheon. 

Thirteen members and two guests were 
present. The chairman of the executive 
committee, Mrs. Emma A. Allen, presented 
the report of that committee, which in- 
cluded the programme for the year. The 
‘programme was accepted and a printed 


cer amon 
ct that the pena 


Lawrence. Here were explained the various 
activities carried on under the leadership 
of Miss Carter as parish assistant and 
Mr. Nichols, the minister. The devotional 
service with sermon by Mr. Nichols was 
held in the auditorium and formed an in- 
spiring closing of a profitable day. 

The Guild is not a part of the Tuckerman 
School, but graduates of the School are 
eligible for membership. The four meet- 


ings a year bring together’ those in our 


parishes doing similar work, who by con- 
ference, devotional services, or recreation 
gain refreshment and power for their duties. 

“Paul the Radical’ was Prof. Lake’s 
subject on. the 5th. His next hour with the 
class will be December 3 at nine o’clock. 
The privilege of attendance at these lect- 
ures and those given by Miss Johnson in 
the same course can be appreciated only 
by those who are present. 


An Alfiance Sale. 


The ladies of the Roanoke, Va., Alliance 
branch will hold an apron and bag sale the 
last week of November. Any gift for this 
sale that any Alliance branch may be kind 
enough to send will greatly hearten the 
workers in this little society. Articles may 
be sent to Mrs. T. R. Wirsing, Raleigh 
Court, Roanoke, Va. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Monday Club will be held on Novem- 
ber 12 at 11 AM. Rev. Henry W. Pinkham 
will preside. 
Middleboro will open the discussion. 
Oliver Lodge’s book entitled “Raymond, 
or Life and Death.” 
present and join in the discussion. 


Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn is to con- 
duct all the noon-day services in King’s 
Chapel next week. Mr. Savage’s topics for 
the five days are as follows: Monday, 
“Loyalty to God”; Tuesday, “Loyalty to 
Man”; Wednesday, ‘‘Loyalty to Jesus”; 
Thursday, ‘‘ Loyalty to Character’’; Friday, 
“Loyalty to Life Immortal.” The service 
on Saturday will be, as usual, entirely 
musical, in charge of Malcolm Lang, organist 
of the Chapel. 

Meetings. 


Socra, SERVICE CouNciIL.—The Novem- 
ber meeting was held at Arlington Street 
Church, Thursday,* November 1, at 10.30 
A.M., the president, Mrs. George H. Root, in 
the chair. The treasurer reported bills paid, 
and a balance of $121.19. The roll-call 
showed an attendance of sixty-eight, repre- 
senting forty-two parishes and the Social 
Service Circle. Dr. William Healy, of the 
Judge Baker Foundation, was the speaker. 
The Foundation was started as a memorial 
to Judge Harvey Baker, whose devotion ac- 
complished much in the Juvenile Court work 


in Boston, It began in a threefold way.|~ 
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‘After | a Visit. rie the chtarely at North 
Andover the Guild went in automobiles 
and trolley-cars to the chapel which has 
been recently completed and dedicated at 


Rev. Louis A. Walker of 
Sir 


All are invited to be 
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found nothing done to help them; 


Healy himself, conducting a clinic for ner- 


vous troubles, found a certain type among his 
patients getting into court. The study of 
the individual was taken up to get at under- 
lying causes. To take hold of offenders in 
the formative stages is the object of the 
Foundation. In order to understand young 
offenders, first comes the study of the physi- 
cal condition. In Europe the criminal is 
generally found to be poorly endowed 
physically, but it is not so here as a rule. 
With boys, love of adventure may be the 
beginning. The police, being repressive 
agents, not constructive, may do more harm 
than good with young people who need a 
proper outlet for superabundant spirits. 
The supernormal individual often has not 
sufficient mental interest. Types are varied, 
some on the borderland of insanity. It is 
this variety which makes the complexity of 
the situation. Ultimately this study will 
have great bearing on methods of education. 
All conduct emanates directly from the 
mental life, and to understand individuals 
we must take into account the psychical en- 
vironment as well as the physical. “This 
study,’ concluded Dr. Healy, “is just as 
applicable to all of us as to these brothers 
and sisters who are getting into trouble.” 
M. R. Symmes, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
Charles E. Park: On Monday afternoon, 
November 5, impressive services were held 
in connection with the presentation to the 
church, by the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, of the Thomas Hutchinson Memo- 
rial Doorway. ‘This beautiful creation was 
designed by Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis. Its 
place in the church adjoins the tablet 
to the famous Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, 
the Governor’s great-grandmother. All of 
Thomas Hutchinson’s ancestors from Mrs. 
Anne down have been prominently con- 
nected with the church, of which he was a 
pew proprietor till 1754. The entire cost 
of the beautiful memorial has been con- 
tributed by members of the Colonial Society, 


and the list of subscribers contains many _ 


distinguished names. ‘The exercises included 
an anthem for which the music was com- 
posed by John Patton Marshall while the 
words used were those set to music and 
originally sung by the students of Harvard 
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ere was | Church, Rev. Frank B. Crandall: ‘The church 
is resolutely striving to do its part in meet- 
ing the social and religious needs of the men 
at Camp Devens. Progress in the task of 
looking up the Unitarian men reported by 
their parishes is necessarily slow and arduous, 
since these men may be found anywhere 
within a tract of ten thousand acres and 
along twenty miles of road. Mr. George 
H. Wetherbee, treasurer of the Unitarian 
church in Braintree, and a government 
engineer at the Camp, has been of great 
assistance to the minister in taking him 
about the cantonment in a motor-car to 
visit the men. A building committee, con- 
sisting of W. Edward Murphy and Rev. 
Frank B. Crandall of Ayer, Rev. Samuel 
B. Nobbs and Rev. Elmer S. Forbes of 
Boston, and Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, 
is in charge of the work of remodelling 
the building. The church resumed evening 
services October 28. The vested choir of 
the Second Church in Boston furnished the 
music, and Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell was 
the preacher. The visitors were greeted 
by a congregation of three hundred. A 
large number of men from the Camp at- 
tended. It is planned to have a well-known 
choir and preacher for each Sunday evening. 
Several parishes have generously volunteered 
to send out choirs and ministers. 


Eliot Morrison. The inscription on the me- 
morial reads:— 

THOMAS HUTCHINSON 
STATESMAN Jurist HISTORIAN 
Born IN Boston, 9 SEPTEMBER I7II 

- GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE 1727 
Envoy To ENGLAND 
SPEAKER OF THE House 
~ EXECUTIVE COUNCILLOR 
DELEGATE TO THE ALBANY CONGRESS 
LIBUTENANT GOVERNOR , 
c CHIEF JUSTICE 
Royat GOVERNOR OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
1771-1774 
Docror oF THE Civa, LAW OXFORD. 
Diep in LONDON 3 JUNE 1780. 


- Boston, Mass.—Church of. the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany: The church 
reopened the third Sunday in September, 
and its various activities have been resumed 

+ with the hope of keeping pace with the pulpit 
message. On the evening of October 3 the 
birthday of Charles Gordon Ames was cele- 
brated by a harvest supper followed by an 
entertainment of uplift and good cheer. The 
Disciples School promises new growth and 
a sustaining of its past ideals. The Home 
Department is sending out remembrance 
boxes to our boys who are serving their 
country. The committee on social service 
is working continually for the Red Cross, 
while it carries on its various pieces of work 
for civic betterment. A social service class 
held on Sunday mornings at 10.15 is taking 
up the subject, ““Community Service in a 
Great Crisis.” The Social Club has a 
patriotic programme on the subject, “Our 
Allies.” In co-operation with the committee 

on social service and with the Women’s 

q Alliance, the Social Club will entertain 

soldiers and sailors at several meetings 

during the winter. The Alliance has begun 
| its study of the subject, “‘Many Members: 
One Body,” which includes. the history of 
certain churches, and their contribution to 
modern religious thought. The Disciples 
Guild is studying Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s 
presentation of our liberal faith in the 
Symphony Hall address. The Lend-a-Hand 
Club, the Young Readers’ Round Table, and 
the Ten Times One Club are all co-operating 
happily in the work of the church. There 
is a shadow of war conditions over all, but 
the church of James Freeman Clarke, Julia 

- Ward Howe, and John Albion Andrew is 

still uplifted and inspired by a sacrificial 

spirit that lightens the cloud. 

\ Within a few brief months the church has 

suffered great losses in the death of Mrs. 

nie Staigg, Mr. Edward T. Fisher, Mr. 
nes A. Beatley, Mrs. David W. Cheever, 

s Emeline H. Lombard, and Miss Caroline 


BERNARDSTON, Mass.—The Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church, Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard: For a year this church has been 
gaining steadily in strength and in consecra- 
tion. ‘The Sunday services have been largely 
attended, and all the organizations have been 
working successfully for the church and the 
community. There is a very friendly feeling 
among the three societies in town, and the 
three union services, Thanksgiving, Memorial 
Day, and Baccalaureate, were all held in our 
church, the minister preaching the sermons. 
In addition to these there was a special union 
service, when the Greenfield choir of All 
Souls Church came with their minister and 
gave us a rare musical and spiritual treat. 
The fair held by the ladies last December 
was most successful, $180 being raised, and 
the Sugar Supper in February, which is an 
annual event, was equally successful. In 
May the ladies decided to join The Alliance, 
and on the 17th they entertained the Con- 
necticut Valley Associate Alliance, about 
a hundred and twenty-five being present. 
During the summer they renovated the in- 
terior of the church, at a cost of $360, making 
it very attractive. They have also set upa 
Wayside Pulpit. On December 14 they will 
hold their annual fair, and will be glad to be 
remembered by old friends. 

At Easter seven young people united with 
the church. ‘These and several others are 
unusually loyal, singing in the choir, helping 
in the Sunday-school, and doing much 
splendid work in the Young People’s Frater- 
nity. This” organization will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary January 19-20, by 
a reunion of all former members, and it has 
the honor of being one of the very few Young 
People’s societies that have kept up a con- 


Rihbany’s subjects for November are 
8 ovember 4, “‘Zeal and Mercy”; 
Liberty in Time 
“The Future of 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 


-|address. 
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services, the Fraternity pays for the monthly 
calendars. In the spring, United States and 


Massachusetts State flags were presented 


to the church with impressive ceremonies. 
The Sunday-school is growing steadily in 


numbers, and the work it is aiming to do for _ 


the religious education of our young people 
is more and more appreciated. ‘The minister 
has given a series of talks on the Bible and 
the Reformation, illustrating them with the 


Business Notices. 


There has always been a need for convalescent homes 
where patients from hospitals may find good care and 
food while regaining their usual health. Many such 
homes are now in existence. A new one has just been 
opened under capable management on Bartlett Crescent 
in Brookline. It is known as The Crescent Rest, and 
will supply all the comforts semi-invalidism is looking for. 


Deaths, 


GREENWOOD.—In Hubbardston, October 21, Mrs. 
Martha Gibson, widow of Alson J. Greenwood, 84 years, 
3 months. 


Rev. William I. Nichols, Unitarian minister and for 
seventeen years head of the Brooklyn Bureau and Chari- 
ties, was buried Monday, November 5, at Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, after services at his home in Hingham. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. — Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


She Soul 


Park St. Bostea 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 
Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded or 
those requiring Institutional care. 
resident: Mrs. A.’ D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
nt, Miss BE. M, LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. ~ 
For Reports and Booklets giving further information ia 
to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freemaa 
e, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
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radiopticon, and the children have been 
much interested. Now that they are re- 
suming regular class work, the radiopticon 
will be used once a month to review and 
illustrate the work. The children make reg- 
ular donations to the church, the Red Cross, 
and the work of the North Carolina, industrial 
schools. At the harvest concert, October 7, 
the children had an exhibit of vegetables 
they had raised, and of their canning. 

In addition to the regular contributions 
to the A. U. A., the Pension Society, the 
Y.P.R. U., the church has given to the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches, to the 
Y.M.C.A. huts, and the Red Cross. The 
ladies have bought a Liberty bond, and they, 
the Sunday-school, and the Young People’s 
Fraternity have given Christmas bags for 
the soldiers, The minister is chairman of 
1 the local Red Cross branch, represents the 
Woman’s Council of National Defense, and 
has done a little in Food Conservation. 

The four-hundredth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the Reformation was celebrated 
by a series of sermons in October, and by 
devoting the Sunday evenings of September 
and October to a study of the great leaders 
of that movement. October 28, the three 
churches united in a service, with Dr. Em- 
rich as speaker. The Bernardston church 
is fortunate in possessing a fine organist and 
splendid choir, all of whom are loyal; it has a 
group of strong, earnest men and women, and 
all are working together to make it a force for 
righteousness in the community. 


DANVERS, Mass.—Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Edward H. Cotton: 
Along with other ‘1ocal organizations this 
church is willing to assist in conservation 
of resources. The allied organizations 
: which regularly have held their meetings 
at the church have agreed to conserve the 
coal supply and meet at different homes. 
Three laymen from this parish were recently 
appointed officers of the Essex Conference,— 
Mr. Andrew Nichols and Mr. J. Ellison 
Morse, vice-presidents, and Mr. Charles 
Newhall, director. At a recent fellowship 
service the pastor had the pleasure of giving 
the right hand of fellowship to an entire 
family, father, mother, and daughter. Other 
young people were received at the same 
service. This church has recently passed 
a most important crisis in its history. By 
unanimous parish vote it has decided to 
join with the local Universalist church in 
Sunday worship for the winter. This is 
distinctly a patriotic measure, and put into 
operation to assist in the general plan of 
reducing expenses, and conserving resources 
for the public good, The services will be 
held at the Unitarian church. 


DENVER, Co_.—Unity Church (First Uni- 
tarian Society), Rev. David Utter and Rey. 
Fred Alban Weil: On Fellowship Sunday, 
October 28, in the afternoon, Rev. David 
Utter was formally recognized as pastor 
emeritus and Rey. F. A. Weil was installed 
as minister. Greetings were brought from 
the American Unitarian Association by Rev. 
William Channing Brown, and greetings 
from Denver by Rev. David H. Fouse, 
secretary of the Inter-Church Federation 
of the city. Rev. L. C. Nichols of the First 
Universalist Church gave the address to 
the new minister, and Rabbi William S. 
Friedman, D.D., the address to the people. | 


The act of installation, performed by Charles 


2 7 te Sage te ee 
Meigs Schenck, chairman of ‘the board of | 
trustees, included recognition of the services 
of Dr. Utter during the nearly twenty-two 
years of his pastorate, in which he has led 


his people in the paths of righteousness, 


a, quiet, © 
unassuming kindness that has won the affec- 
tionate esteem of church and community. 
Addressing the new minister, Mr. Schenck 
referred briefly to the pleasing personality, 
the religious fervor, the clear vision, the 


We recommend that orders for 


Marking Handkerchiefs for Xmas 


be placed during this month 


Hewins & Hollis 


4. Hamilton Place 


HEBREW COSTUMES 


RENTED TO 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Miss Mary Lawrance 
10 CROSS STREET 
Montclair, N. J. 


Complete Stocks 
of 


Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 


For Home Entertainment 


Art Embroideries Towels CHILDREN’S PARTIES, CLUBS 
Upholsteries Rugs Lodges, Churches, Banquets, Etc., Use 


NO FIRE RISK 
Hundreds of Subjects 
NELSON H. GROVER 

161 Summer St 

Boston 
Tel., Beach 982 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


‘Ideal For Thanksgiving and Christmas 


37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston Gatherings 
DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
THIS IS GOOD DENTIST 


takes pleasure in announcing to patients of the late 
Dr, John von Betzen, her brother, with whom she has 
been associated for the last 8 years, that she will 
continue the practice in the same location, Room 5, 
2 Park Square, Boston. Telephone Beach 1584. 


ADVICE 


Dear Reader: 

We want you to be sure and see us 
before long, because’ in spite of war con- 
ditions—in spite of a scarcity of mer- 
chandise—and in spite of slow deliveries, 
we have applied ourselves so diligently to 
the securing of new, attractive and abso- 
lutely original ideas in Novelties that our 
store will not only be a pleasure but a 
surprise to you. 

There will surely be a scarcity of mer- 
chandise late in the season and if you buy 
now you are quite at liberty to have 
your purchases charged and held until 
Christmas. If you go about it in this 
way, you will not only save yourself a lot 
of trouble in the last few days of Christ- 
mas shopping, but you will have a much 
better variety of goods from which to 
select. 

Come in anyway, whether you wish to 
buy or not. We are always pleased to 
see you. 


Cheerfully yours, 
WALTER M. HATCH & CO. 


148 Tremont at West Street 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday November rz. Rev. Frank A. 
Powell of Braintree will preach. Church service at 1x A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at rz A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister, Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 
9.15 A.M. The church is open week-days from 9 to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
soyiee at rz. Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 

05 P.M. ; 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at1z. Theminister 
will preach. The church is open every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Sunday-school was res on Sun- 
day morning, ber 7. Church service at 1x. The 
minister will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
Mr. Snow will preach. Services every day at noon, 
Open daily 9 to 12. : 4 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES (Unitarian), corner of 
doceey and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
ihbany, minister. Disciples School at 9-45 A.M. Kinder- — 
arten and primary at 11 A.M. Church service at 11 A.M. 
Preaching by the minister. Subject, “American Liberty 
in Time of War.” Disciples Guild at 4 p.a. All seats 
are free and a cordial invitation is exten to the 
Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) car to Jersey S 


ath 
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Hotel Directory. 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager, 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 

Rooms, hot — pp ors $1.25 up; with private bath, 
-75; suites, $5. let. 

85-753, quem 3 Srorer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


~ 
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and th dily vigor that had impressed 
the: people, and declared him installed as 
a worthy successor to the good man whose 
work he is to continue. Dr, Utter then 
gave the right hand of fellowship to his 


associate, closing with the installing prayer. | 


Rev. Paul McReynolds of Greeley and Rev. 
John Malick of Salt Lake City had also 
part in the services. On Saturday, October 
27, a fellowship dinner was held with out- 
of-town Unitarians as guests. Mr. Charles 
Meigs Schenck spoke upon the recent Mon- 
treal Conference. 


DuiutTH, Minn.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George R. Gebauer: With surprise 
and deep regret the members of this society 
have learned that their minister has tendered 
his resignation to the board of trustees. 
Mr. Gebauer intends to remain for a while 
in the city and continue his preaching. 
For nine years he has been in charge of the 
Unitarian church here and has become one 
of the prominent ministers of the city, 
taking active part both in religious and 
civic affairs. : 

Lynn,. Mass.—Second Congregational 
Church, Rev. Maxwell Savage: Beginning 
with Sunday, November 11, Mr. Savage 
will preach a series of seven sermons on 
“The Spirit of Loyalty,” which will treat 
of loyalty to the nation and to religion, to 
God, man, and Christianity, and to the future 
through the present. The progress of the 
church school may be noted by the enrol- 
ment figures: In October, 1916, 44 children; 
57 teachers, officers, and children; in Octo- 
ber, 1917, 89 children; teachers, officers, 
and children, 104. 


Personal. 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody has just returned 
from Chicago, where for two Sundays he 
was preacher to the University of Chicago. 
Prof. Peabody, who is president of the 
General Committee of the Unitarian Pension 
Funds, met some prominent Unitarian 
laymen at luncheon in Chicago, and also 
addressed meetings in the churches in 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo, in regard 
to what the denomination plans to do to 
raise adequate funds for its pension and 
relief work whenever war conditions permit. 
He was encouraged to believe that we would 
not fall behind other denominations in this 
important matter by the fact that several 
generous contributions have already been 
received by him although no general cam- 
paign for funds has as yet been undertaken. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already meknowiedged oie oil bs Pre F sean $2,134.18 
October . Society in Ithaca, N.Y.......... 15.55 
et Hi “Cale Little Rock, Ark.. 2.50 

By dwell, M.D., Paris, 
ete Red A Sane, oie Hae 3 cepts 5.00 
ai: ae in Waverley, Mass..... . 5.00 
= The North Church, Salem, Mass., 50.00 
16. Society in Westboro, Mass. . 12.83 

20. Mrs. Ww. ee Baltimore, 


ie? ‘mind, october 3r Society in Petcighaut: Mass., to ; 


create a life membership tein leke $50.00 
31. Clifford S. Laws, South Eliot, Me., I.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
“= SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
October 8. Frederic H. Hedge, Brookline, 
DMEGSSI MS ccc eat ci tee tes 5.00 
$2,607.49 


Henry M. Wiuwiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The First Parish, Brookline. 


A memorial service for Rev. William H. 
Lyon, D.D., will be held Sunday, November 
11, at 11 A.M., in the First Parish Church, 
Brookline. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
will preach, and a bronze tablet will be 
dedicated to Dr. Lyon’s memory. 

On Tuesday evening, November 13, the 
two hundredth anniversary of the church 
will be celebrated at eight o’clock by a ser- 
vice with two historical addresses, followed 
by a reception in the parish house and 
Pierce Hall. 


HAND-COLORED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Special designs for Soldiers 
Ask for COPLEY CRAFT CARDS 
at dealers or write direct to 
JESSIE T. McNICOL, 18 Huntington Ave. 


HOUSE DRESS SHOP 


OUTFITS FOR WOMEN EMPLOYED 
IN HOTELS, CLUBS, COLLEGES 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Misses S. E. Perrin and M. F. Exuiorr 
27 ISABELLA STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SINGERS’ HAT BLEACHERY 


Men and Women’s velour and felt hats 
reblocked and dyed, 


ARMY HATS A SPECIALTY 


r1z Summer St., Boston. Regal Building. 


ARMY DOWN PUFFS in OLIVE DRAB 
for THE BOYS ABROAD 


CAPTAIN HAZEN’S specially designed Down Puff (quilt) 
and Sleeping-bag combined. Maximum Warmth combined 
with Minimum Weight and folding capacity. Filled ac- 
cording to choice either with Sanitary Down or Lamb’s 
Wool, and covered witb stout interlined OLIVE DRAB 
SATEEN. Designed especially for My esa Service, and 
Durability. Present price, each, $11. 
Free delivery to any U.S. a ‘STATION. 


SANITARY DOWN PUFF COMPANY, 


58 Falmouth Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
Tel. B.B. 4994-W. 


B. F. MACY 


ANDIRONS — FENDERS 
FIRE SETS 
BRUSHES BELLOWS __ SPARK SCREENS 
FIRE FORKS 


Complete Assortments 


410 BOYLSTON STREET 


Near Berkeley 


3609 Back Bay 
Telephones { 5879 Back Bay 
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WANTED: — Board, home _atmomphere, in or near 
Boston. Little attention. Mrs. F. Benson, 335 


Lake Avenue, Newton Highlands, Mase 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—Attractive accommodations in 
private family; magnificent scenery, warm house, all 
improvements, excellent table, $12-$16. 


ArtHur H. Furser, North Conway, N.H. 


WANTED. 


Position as housekeeper, or companion, or both 
combined, by a competent, experienced woman 
with good references. Address S. M. P., care of 
Christian Register. 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons 
Tel. Brookline 4143-M. 


CAROLINE M. HALLett, 
MarcarEt E, Jarvis, 


» References. 


85 Savin St. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


BOSTON ICE CREAM COMPANY 


40 KING STREET 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


TELEPHONE 1335 ROXBURY 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Our Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 
Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 


FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 
98 FEDERAL STREET, . < BOSTON. | 


Guard against overheated 
Furnaces in Homes and 
Churches. 


) 
5 THE AUTOMAT 


6| Saves coal — conserves 
heat—insures safety. 
ECONOMY AUTOMATIC 
DAMPER CO., 334 Old 
South Bldg., Boston. 


For the Boys 
Abroad 


LIGHT, STRONG BOXES 
OF CORRUGATED BOARD 


For Parcel Post Deliveries 


Water Proof and Wax Papers 
PAPER AND TWINE 
OF ALL KINDS 
Hygienic Paper Goods, Napkins 
Towels, Drinking Cups, etc. 


Stone & Forsyth Co. 


67 Kingston St., Boston 


Factory at Everett, Mass. 


¥ When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Pleasantries, 


“T don’t see why you call Perkins stupid. 
He says a clever thing quite often.” “Ex- 
actly! It should be said only once.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


A farmer wished to insure his barn and 
a few stacks. ‘‘What facilities have you 
for extinguishing a fire in your village?”’ 
inquired the superintendent of the office. 
The man pondered a little while. Finally 
he answered, ‘‘ Well, sometimes it rains.’ 


Llewellyn Lloyd, lithe-limbed, landless, 
loved Lavinia Lamont. Lavinia liked Llewel- 
lyn’s looks. Lysander Longworthy, long- 
lived, lucre-laden, ludicrous, lamentably 
lowbrow, likewise loved Lavinia. Lavinia 
liked Lysander’s lucre, loved luxurious living, 
limousines, liveried lackeys, left loyal Llew- 
ellyn languishing, lamenting, listless. 


“This inn must be very old,” remarked 
a tourist to the landlord, who was serving 
him with dinner. ‘‘ Very old, sir,” assented 
the landlord. ‘‘Would you like to hear 
some of the legends connected with the 
place?”’. ‘“‘I would, indeed,’ replied the 
tourist. ‘Tell me the legend of this curious 
old mince-pie. I notice it every time I 
come.”—London Opinion. 


“‘What’s the price of this silk?’’ asked a 
deaf old lady of a young shopman. ‘‘Seven 
shillings,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Seventeen shil- 
lings!’’ she exclaimed. “T’ll give you thir- 
teen.” ‘Only seven shillings, ma’am, is the 


price of the silk,’ replied the honest shop-. 


man. ‘Oh, seven shillings!” rejoined the 
lady, sharply. ‘‘Well, Ill give you five. 7 
Youth’s Companion. 


An elderly lady entered a store and asked 
to be shown some tablecloths. A salesman 
brought a pile and showed them to her, but 
she said she had seen those elsewhere— 
nothing suited her. ‘‘Haven’t you some- 
thing new?” she asked. The clerk then 
brought another pile and showed them to 
her. ‘‘These are the newest pattern,’ he 
said. ‘“‘You will notice that the edge runs 
right around the border, and the centre is in 
the middle.” ‘‘Isn’t that lovely!” said the 
lady. ‘“‘I will take half a dozen of those.’”’— 
Life. 


“These apples are dirty,” complained 
the young housekeeper. ‘‘Yes,’’ admitted 
the farmer, ‘‘théy are windfalls, and that 
is why I sell them cheap.” ‘You mean 
they’ve fallen from the trees but are other- 
wise all right?”’ the customer inquired; 
then she bought them. Several days later 
she called the farmer’s wife on the telephone. 
“T ordered the best cucumbers for pickling,” 
she said sharply, ‘‘and you’ve sent me 
windfalls!” ‘Sent whatl” gasped the 
farmer’s wife. ‘‘ Windfall cucumbers! I 
can tell; there’s dirt on them!’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Senator Lodge was talking about certain 
investigating committees. “Some of them,” 
he observed, “remind me of Si Hoskins. 
Si got a job at shooting muskrats, for musk- 
rats overran a mill-owner’s dam. There, 
in the lovely spring weather, Si sat on the 
grassy bank, his gun on his knee. Finding 
him one morning, I said, ‘What are you 


doing, Si?’ ‘’m paid to shoot the musk- 
tats, sir,’ he said. ‘They’re underminin’ 
the dam.’ ‘There goes one now!’ said I. 


‘Shoot, man! Why don’t you shoot?’ Si 
puffed a tranquil cloud from his pipe and 
said, ‘Do you think I want to lose my job?” 


Chicago Herald. 
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School of @ancing 


Private and class lessons daily. Lae furnished to 
take charge of private classes at homes and schools. 


136 Massachusetts Ave. Tel. Back Bay 57978 
Expert instruction in all forms of dancing 
Repaired 


R U G S Remodelled 


Life-long expert ee forest ee ; 
RUG HOSPITAL 7.i-Beach s6zi 


YACOBIAN BROS., Props. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


SPORT SUITS 


MEN & WOMEN 


Cleansed 


364 Washington St. 


opp. Bromfield St. 


KAAS SESE EE 
SERVICE FLAGS 


for Churches and Homes 


Emblems of the absence of a well-loved member 
now serving his country in the cause of civiliza- 
tion. When flung to the breeze, they command 
only less respect than the star-spangled banner 


itself. 
WE MAKE THEM 
Telephone Richmond 1615 
GEORGE T. HOYT CO. 
52 South Market St. 
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GUARANTEED 


OLEPROO 
HOSE 


FOR MEN WOMEN AND 
~ CHILDREN 


Outwear any other Hose—are rich and elegant 
in appearance and are practical as well as ec- 
onomical. 


No Advance in Price 


Holeproof Hose carry the 
fullest possible guarantee 


Sole Boston Agents 


TALBOT CO 


395-403 Washington St 


and sanitary 
‘Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


io Flies. ‘No Litter: 
Msc with the ioc closes itself. Clean 


' Look for our Trade Marks. ; 
C. H. Srzpuenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Educational. 


’ THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, . 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE Mice da AN 

Exceptional health conditions. ‘ul supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. apse courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, Low charges. 
Scholarship. ' : 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


= Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


u 
James CHESTER Frace, A.B. 2 
Head Master ’ 


THE BROWN SCHOOL OF GANDY-MAKING — 


Mrs. ELLA M. BROWN, Principal 
(Formerly with Page & Shaw) 


229 Berkeley St., _ Tel. B. B. 4576-M 
War Time Candies—Tea Serving 


Private Lessons or Classes 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the gro’ demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday- School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. to men 


ctical. 
ummer 
. Travelling 


and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, 
Liberal scholarship provisions, inclating Two 
Sessions at The piers, of Chi 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ducation a 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sourawortn, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


THE GOSSELIN SCHOOL OF FRENCH 
ORAL METHOD ‘a 
Schools and Families Visited — ibe 


Four Trial Lessons Free 
Visitors Always Welcome = 


Principal M. Gosselin B.A.—C.T. (ist class). 
603-607 Boylston Street, Copley Sree a 
corner of Dartmouth treet. : 


CLARK SHORT HAN D INST ITUTE. ? 


THE SCHOOL 


Gharaathen to every student in nine months a speed of not less than 125 ners per 
ening, € 


day school; roo in evening elementary course. 
59 TEMPLE PLACE. 


OF RESULTS. 
New ae pry a ev 


- 


